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A LOOK AHEAD 











USINESS men are trying 
B this week to make up their 
minds what the election 
really means 
They should have not been sur- 
prised at what has happened. 
The Maine results clearly indi- 
cated that notwithstanding op- 
position here and there the coun- 
try was not prepared to say that 
on the whole the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration had failed. 
Looking back to the issue of 
September 24th in this column, 
just after the Maine election, the 


following comment will be 
found: 
“Altogether the period be- 


tween now and mid-November 
will be atrying one. Psychologi- 
cally it is difficult to overcome 
because the politicai campaign 
must obviously keep business on 
the anxious seat. 

“Perhaps an adjustment by 
business men to the uncertainties 
will come all the more rapidly if 
it is clearly understood that the 
Democrats are going to carry the 
elections with hardly any loss at 
all. In fact, gains in the House 
and Senate would not be at all 
surprising.” 


Aaa 
Some elements in 
PRESIDENT the “business and 
NOW MORE financial world 
DEFINITE want every move 


in the future chart- 
ed. This is called beirg definite. 
Mr. Roosevelt insists he cannot 
make a chart except from week to 
week. He points to the uncertain 
conditions all over the world as 
justification for caution. 

But the President has become 
definite in recent weeks on two 
main points: The retention of 
the profit system of private ini- 
tiative and the desire to with- 
draw the Government from busi- 
ness when the emergency is over. 

The deeper currents of eco- 
nomic recovery have been going 
on since the Summei of 1932. 
There is evidence of a healing 
and convalescent era in industry 
and business. Governmental in- 
terference, or ratner “guidance”, 
may be expected by private busi- 
ness for some time to come. 

a aA 


If, however, 
NO CRISIS there is to be a 
IN LESS THAN crisis in govern- 
TWO YEARS ment credit and a 
currency inflation, 
it can hardly come for another 
two or three years. The Admin- 
istration has funds enough which 
it can use to bolster the bond 
market for a long while. All the 
public works programs which are 
being talked about as a continu- 
ance of the present spending will 
take anywhere from three to five 
years to finish. 
Long term credit, 


[Continued on Page 2, 


of course, 


to them. 
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Size of Democratic Majority Unprecedented Since Shortly After Civil War 





The new 74th Congress, as a result of the Democratic sweep of the elections, presents an unusual picture. 


Democrats, 104 Republicans, 7 Progressives and 3 Farmer-Laborites. 
Seats of the various members are not assigned as yet, but the Democrats, as is customary, will occupy the right-hand side of the cham- 


Farmer-Laborite. 








THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 














THE UNITED STATES SENATE 








The Senate will contain 69 Democrats, 


ber, as indicated here by the artist, while minority parties will occupy the left side. 





Washington 
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The House of Representatives will contain 321 
25 Republicans, 


1 Progressive and 1 








A One-Party Congress and Its Problems 


The Difficulties of Organization With a Huge Majority; More Committees Than Republicans in 








HE 74th Congress, chosen 
] November 6, already has 
made political history. 


A study of the picture 
above shows why. 2Qn the right 


| of both the House and the Sen- 


ate, are white backed seats. Those 
seats will be occupied by Demo- 
crats. Never before in the coun- 
try’s history have there been so 
many in this classification. 

But that is not all. Not since 
the Civil War, and so far as rec- 
ords disclose, not since two party 
Government became fully estab- 
lished in this country, has a party 
increased its lead in an election 
year when no President was be- 
ing chosen. Yet that now has 
happened. 

When the new Congress meets 
January 3, 321 Democrats will 
take their seats in the House. 
This compares with 309 who sat 
in the last Congress. There will 
be 104 Republicans, instead of 
113 who sat last session. 

The Senate Makeup 

In the Senate 69 Democrats 
will be in office instead of 60. 
Republicans will count 25 pres- 
ent instead of 35. 

This historic situation concerns 
a party that in 1928 had suffered 
its most crushing defeat. The 
change from disorganization to 
unprecedented political power 
has been wrought in six years. 
Within that period, Democratic 
membership in thé House has 
risen from 163 to 321; in the Sen- 
ate from 39 to 69. 

The country’s history does not 
record a similar char:ge in such a 
short period. It concerns a 


Column 6.) | party that has held power in na- 


tional administration in only 18 
of the last 73 years. 

Those are figures that tell the 
story of what officials now de- 
scribe as a “political revolution.” 
They represent not simply intan- 
gible numbers, but personalities, 
many of whom have loomed large 
in national affairs. Likewise, as 
Democratic leaders point out, they 
represent a wide shift in the Na- 
tion’s political center of gravity. 


Remnant of the ‘Old Guard’ 


Thus, not many years ago, a 
group of conservative Republican 
Senators, known in popular par- 
lance as the “Old Guard,” domi- 
nated the upper house of the Na- 
tional Legislature. After January 
3 their number will be 13 out of 96 
Senators. Among those who went 
out with the election were Sena- 
tors Fess (Rep.), Ohio; Hatfield 


Senate; House Rules May Be Changed 


(Rep.), New Jersey; Patterson 
(Rep.), Missouri; Walcott (Rep.), 
Connecticut, and Hebert (Rep.), 
Rhode Island. 

Those remaining still constitute 
a majority of the 25 Republicans 
in the Senate. But a change in 
party control looms in that body, 
judged by statements of the “New 
Guard” or “Young Turks” of the 
Republican ranks. 

But something more has hap- 
pened in Congress. 

A glance at the picture above 
shows that too. Thus mixed in | 
with the white seated Democrats 
in the House will be noted 10 
shaded seats. Of these, three 
represent Farmer-Labor mem- 
bers; seven represent Progres- 
sive Party members. These are 
representatives of new party 
movements, arising in the Middle 
West. 








shaded seats. One is filled by 
Henrik Shipstead, Farmer-Labor 
party representative from Minne- 
sota. The other is filled by Sena- 
tor Robert M. La Follette, Pro- 
gressive Party organizer and 
member from Wisconsin. Sena- 
tor La Follette now has broken 
with a family political back- 
ground of 40 years of Republican- 
ism. He is starting out to sell his 
new party to other sections of 
the country. 
Other Unusual Situations 

When the ferment, represented 
by the shifting seats in Con- 
gress, is subjected to further 
analysis, more unusua: situations 
come to light. 

Thus, it now is found that 
19 States will be represented in 
the next Congress ty Democrats 
alone. No Republicans or third 
wil’ 








(Rep.), West Virginia; Reed | party members come to 
(Rep.), Pennsylvania; Kean '~ And in the Senate there are two Washington as their spokesmen. 
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Besides, 24 States will have no 
Republican Representatives in 
the House and 28 will have no 
Republican Representatives in 
the Senate. Half and more of the 
Nation's commonwealths are 
without members in Congress 
from the party that has ruled the 
country for 55 out of the last 73 
years. 


At the same time there is dis- 
closed the following: Conserva- 


tive forces will find their princi- 





pal support in the ranks of 
Democrats from the Old South. 
Democratic politicai ideas range 
from those of Huey Long of 
Louisiana and Theodore Bilbo of 
Mississippi to those of Carter 
Glass and Harry Byrd of Vir- 
ginia and Edward Smith of 
South Carolina. 
A Contrast in Views 

Political ideas in the Republi- 
can party will range from those 
of Senator Norris, of Nebraska 
to Senator Hastings, of Dela- 
ware. Politicians regard the 
sweep of sentiment in this range 
to be wider than at any recent 
time in the country’s history. It 
extends over both parties. It 
is given by Senator La Follette 
as the reason why he believes a 
third party movement may now 
be ripe in the Uniied States. 

An unusual factor for the Re- 
publicans is the fact that in the 
Senate, at least, 
committees than there are party 
representatives. Twenty-five Re- 
publican Senators must make ar- 
rangement to occupy places on 33 
regular committees of the Upper 
House, each committee having 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 2.] | 
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OF THE SEATS IN THE NEW CONGRESS 








The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today. 


A NEWS SURVEY 








REPARATIONS for the 
P coming Congress moved 

forward at 2 quickened 
pace in the National Capital dur- 
ing the past week. 

With the biennial congres- 
sional elections out of the way 
the Administration began the 
task of shaping up the legislative 
program which it expects to have 
ready for presentation when the 
session begins on January 3. For 
months experts have been at 
work making studies on which 
some of the recommendations of 
the executive department will be 
based, particularly social reform 
legislation. The frame-work is 
ready. Now to erect the struc- 
ture itself. 


vyv¥osgy 
meaning ,Anerepriationd 
ESTIMATES first because the 


FOR CONGRESSGovernment cans 
not operate with- 
out funds. This was never more 
so than today when the Govern- 
ment is spending billions for re- 
lief and to promote recovery, in 
addition to the three billions it 
spends every year for operating 
its permanent machinery. 
President Roosevelt and Rep- 
resentative Buchanan. chairman 
of the House Appropriations 
committee, discussed the subject 
for two hours on Thursday. The 
President submits estimates as to 
the amount of money the Govern- 
ment expects to need for the year 
ahead right after Congress con- 
venes. They are -ubmitted in 
what is known as the “budget 
message.” The estimates are re- 
ferred immediately to the House 
appropriations committee which 
in turn, refers different sections 
to subcommittees. If the com- 
mittee chairman krows in ad<« 
vance approximately what these 
estimates are going to be, much 
valuabie time will be saved as the 
subcommittees can begin consid- 
ering them even before Congress 
convenes. 
v FF F 
This ‘s not so 
easy at the begin- 


MAY DELAY ning of a new Con- 
MONEY BILLS gress _ especially 
when there have 


been sweeping changes in the 
House membership as is the case 
this year, Mr. Buchanan ex< 
plained to the President that he 
could not call all his sub-com- 
mittees together before the ses< 
sion begins because the election 
had wiped out some of them en< 
tirely and new members cannot 
be appointed until Congress con- 
venes. inough members of four 
or five sub-committees have sure 
vived the election to permit these 
committees to go to work almost 
at once. The President assured 
Mr. Buchanan that the executive 
department would have a number 
of the principal tentative 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 12 
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The Outlook For Next Year 


As Economists See It . . 





No Sudden Wave of Prosperity in Sight, 


Federal Bureau Believes 


. Unless Govern- 


ment Provides ae Stimulus 


N° sudden prosperity wave is in , 


for next year as far as one 
Government 


sight 
important group of 
economists can see. 

They look instead for a year of 
trade activity, both on the farms 
and in the cities, comparable to the 
first half of 1934. If any great im- 
provement above that level should 
occur, it would be due to Goveri- 
ment stimulus. 

Those are the studied conclusions 
of the economists who have pre- 
pared the annual report of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics on 
the outlook for the coming year. All 
factors are weighed and the many 


sources of Government information | 


are tapped in arriving at conclu- 
sions. 

This year, when so much of the 
world is in turmoil and when so 
much attention is being devoted to 
speeding up the industrial machine, 
the present report assumes a special 
interest. 

PROSPECTIVE INCOME 

Briefly, it makes the following 
statements: 

Further increase in farm income 
is likely to depend on increased in- 
come for city workers. 

City workers, in turn, can expect 
an income during 1935 not much 
greater than in 1934. Any change 
will depend upon a pickup in the 
building industry, through Federally 
sponsored projects not now part of 
the New Deal program. 

Higher prices have affected con- 
sumption of goods. Prices of things 
farmers buy are 26 per cent above 
March, 1933, and 9 per cent above 
September, 1933. Industrial work- 


ers found food prices 9 per cent | 


above September, 1933, housing 4 
per cent above, clothing 3 per cent. 


| workers, 
| year, the report said, 


As a result of higher prices and | 


stationary income, production and 





| 


distribution of goods that go quickly | 
into use are not to increase much in | 


the months ahead. Consequently, if 
production is to be stepped up and 
more jobs created, durable goods in- 
dustries, such as building, machin- 


ery making, and mining, must be 


stimulated. 
NEW STIMULUS NEEDED 

As for the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration program, now getting 
under way, the report says this: 


“The progress of this program will 


be influenced by a continuation of 
the present high level of building 
costs and the hesitancy on the part 
of prospective home owners to mort- 
gage future incomes, Another fac- 
tor is the relationship between 
building costs and rents; 
costs have declined relatively less 
than rents during the depression 
and have since advanced, while 
rents have risen very little.” 

The outlook report goes further 
to state that: 

Railroad traffic will not increase 
more than industrial production. 
Farm production, which provides 
roads with 14 per cent of their traf- 
fic normally, will be reduced between 
now and the next marketing season. 

Unless Government spending 
causes a change, the prospect is that 
the automobile, railroad, and build- 
ing industries will not increase their 
consumption of steel very greatly. 

Farm prices are likely to rise 
somewhat during the first half of 
1935 due to greatly reduced supplies. 
This will be in spite of a prospective 
decline in foreign demand. 

Whether the relative position of 
farmers, as compared with city 
is improved during the 
“will be in- 
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estimates ready for the _ sub- 
committees. 

The Constitution says that the 
President “shall, from time to 
time, give to the Congress infor- 
mation of the state of the Union 
and recommend to their consider- 
ation such measures as he shall 
judge necessary and expedient.” 
Therefore his recommendations 
other than estimates for expendi- 
tures will be submitted in an “an- 
nual message,” which Cognress 
usually receives ahead of the 
“budget message.” He has al- 
ready begun collecting material 
for his annual message. 


* Some of th 

ome o the 

PRESIDENT measures to be pro- 
TO DISCUSS posed probably will 


RELIEF NEEDS be disclosed in 

another “fireside 
talk” to the people which the 
President expects to make early in 
December, a month before Con- 
gress meets. The President an- 
nounced his intention of making 
such a talk at his press conference 
on Friday and he said his subjects 
would be agriculture, relief and “a 
lot of other things including the 
state of the Union.” 

Relief, of course, is the Govern- 
ment’s outstanding problem. With 
ten millions of persons unem- 
ployed and seventeen million on 
relief rolls, the Government will 
have to have more money for re- 
lief and Congress will be called on 
to provide it. Funds undoubtedly 
will be provided but not before a 
great deal of talk in Congress 
about waste in administering re- 
lief. This was indicated in a state- 

ment made by Senator Borah, the 
progressive Republican leader, on 
his return to Washington on Fri- 
day. 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| STABILIZING 


The Senator said that the | 


amount expended before it gets to | 


those in need is “appalling.” Relief 
Administrator Hopkins immedi- 


ately replied that if the Senator | 


would furnish details cf alleged 
waste he would promise “quick 
action.” 
T be Presid 
e President, 
BONUS BILL when asked on Fri- 
RECEIVES day about the prog- 
NEW IMPETUS ress of the Adminis- 
tration’s relief pro- 
gram, said no tentative figures 
were available yet on which to 
base a request to Congress for 
funds. The legislatures of 44 
States are meeting early in the 
new year and the Federal Gov- 
ernment hopes they will assume 


more of the burden than they 
have in the past. Tue President 
probably will say something 


sbout that in his radio talk. 
Because of the large number of 
mew members in the coming Con- 
gress, though most of them be- 
Jong to the President’s political 


party, Administration leaders. are | 


anxious to develop a clear-cut 


{ s 


program of legislation and get 
public opinion back of it so that 
Congress will not tale” outlays 
that would cause uncontrolled in- 
flation. The bonus presents one 
of these problems. The new head 
of the American Legion called on 
the President on Friday and the 
bonus was one subject that was 
not discussed. Afterwards, 
President Belgrano said the over- 
whelming vote of the Legion for 
the bonus was a mandate to its 
officers which they could not 
compromise. Rep. Patman, of 
Texas, will champion the bonus 
bill in the House and Senator 
Pittman, of Nevada, will sponsor 
it in the Senate. Both are con- 
fident of success this time. If it 
carries the Government will have 
to pay to veterans more than two 
billion dollars. 
7 F F¥ 


Another measure 
which failed in the 
AUTOMOBILE last Congress and 
EMPLOYMENT which has had its 

chances brightened 
by the election is the St. Lawrence 
waterway treaty. Unlike the 
bonus, however, the treaty had 
the Administration's support. 
Several of the senators who 
fought the treaty have been de- 
feated for reelection and treaty 
supporters think they can mus- 
ter the necessary two-thirds this 
time. Only Senate ratification is 
necessary in the case of treaties. 
The President said on Friday 
that informal conversations re- 
garding the treaty had been car- 
ried on with Canada with a view 
to certain changes which would 
make it more acceptable to both 
countries. 

Government officials were much 
encouraged by news received on 
Friday that the General Motors 
Corporation had adopted a new 
policy of staggered introduction 
of new models with the aim of 
avoiding some of the seasonal 
fluctuations in the automobile 
industry. 

In extending the automobile 
code to February ! recently Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that 
studies would be made in the 
meantime to determine whether 
these seasonal fluctuations were 
operating to the disadvantage of 
workers 1n the industry, whether 
they were making a living wage 
on an annual basis. The hourly 
rate of pay was not important, he 
thought, if they did not work 
many hours. President Sloan an- 
nounced that the new General 
Motors program was directly in 
the interest of the wage earner. 
He said the aim was to increase 
the workers’ income over the ne- 
cessities of life so that they may 
have increased purchasing power 
and a higher standard of living. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 
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California: A High Spot in the Campaigns 
$0 








Aftermath: The Results are Known 
—Photos by Wide World 





The Election 


The shouting and tumult are over. 
Political campaigning and speech- 
making have come to an end, as vot- 
ers throughout the country (except in 
Maine) cast their ballots this past 
week, sending to the United States 
Congress 34 Senators and 432 Repre- 
sentatives, as wel] as elecfing numer- 
ous State and local officials. Now the 
Nation is settling back to a considera- 
tion of the results and is speculating 
on the probable nature and activities 
of the new Congress. 

That the election would be unusual, 
in at least one respect, was forecast 
last Spring, when voters set a record 
for an off-year election by flocking to 
register in unprecedented numbers. 
City after city, and rural areas as well, 
found residents crowding the registra- 
tion places (top photo), indicating 
that America’s citizenry was taking 
greater interest than ever in politics. 

x«rt 

This past week was one of great 
excitement. Monday finds the num- 
ber of persons eligible to vote on elec- 
tion day totaling nearly 49,000,000, or 
only one million less than two years 
ago when a Presidential election was 
in the offing, but five million more 
than were registered in 1928, the pre- 
vious Presidential election year. 

The torch-light parades of former 
years occur now only in a few local- 
ities. The radio today offers the pub- 
lic a better, though less excitable, 
means of informing itself about the 
candidates and the issues they preach. 
But interest in the personal contact 
with those seeking public office is just 
as great. Candidates touring their 
States and districts find the usual 
public hall too small to accommodate 
the eager thousands who throng to 
listen to them. Even such huge places 
as Madison Square Garden in New 
York City (second photo) require am- 
plifiers to carry the speakers’ words 
to overflow crowds. 

This is particularly true of the pres- 
ent election where personalities in a 
great many instances offer a far 
greater attraction than the issues 
which they debate. Thus, although 
the race for the Governorship of Cal- 
ifornia is apparently a local affair, 
the publicity which one of the candi- 
dates has acquired throygh his EPIC 
(End Poverty In California) plan, 
focuses the attention of the entire 
Nation of that State. 

Everyone wonders whether Acting 
Governor Frank F. Merriam (third 
photo, left), generally regarded as 
“conservative,” will defeat, or be de- 
feated by, the author of the plan, Up- 
ton Sinclair (third photo, right), a 
former Socialist running on a Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


x~x* * 
Generally speaking, there is but one 
national issue, candidates aligning 


themselves in most cases either for 
the New Deal or against the New 
Deal. Particularly bitter over this is- 
sue are the battles in Pennsylvania, 
Nebraska and Vermont. 

Tuesday, election day, comes with 
fair weather prevailing throughout 
most of the United States. Political 
forecasters predict a huge turnout 
for the vote. They are not disap- 
pointed. Over 25 and a half million 
citizens trek to the polls to cast their 
ballots. This is about 13 million less 
than the number who voted at the 
Presidential election of 1932, but con- 
sidering the fact that the main elec- 
tion battles in the South evolve about 
the primaries, the number still sets 
a record for off-year elections. 

x~** 

From Washington, Government of- 
ficials go to their place of residence 
to cast their ballots in person, few 
remaining, as do most of the Federal 
employes, to use the absentee ballot. 
In Hyde Park, N. Y., President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, as private citizen, 
votes a straight Democratic ticket 
(fourth photo). 

At night, as the returns come 
in, all is shouting and excitement 
again. Radios, billboards, blimps, 
newspapers—all flash the news to an 
eager public. In all cities people jam 
the streets, huddling together in large 
crowds to view the reports (fifth 
photo), as they are flashed on screens 
and in lights by enterprising news- 
papers and advertisers. 

Late night finds citizens making the 
occason one of revelry. By early 
morning the results are in—enough 
reports at least so that everyone 
knows the general trend. Victory at 
the polls for the New Deal is evident. 
And so, curious and fun-loving citi- 
bens trek back to their homes, leaving 
behind them on the streets a huge, 
swirling mass of newspapers, bulletins, 
and debris (bottom photo)—a tempo- 
rary monument to the general elec- 
tions of 1934. 

The remainder of the week finds 
defeated candidates congratulating 
their victorious opponents, campaign- 
ers recuperating, directors of politi« 
cal parties making statements, and 
newly-elected Senators and Congress- 


men preparing for the “seige” of 
Washington on Jan. 3. 
x* re 

The public meanwhile wonders 

what the new 74th Congress will be 

like. Will it be a “radical” Congress, 

or a “conservative” one? Will it be 

anti-soldiers’ bonus, or pro-bonus? 


Will it follow the President’s sugges- 
tions, or will it attempt to “kick over 
the traces?” 

The Nation awalts Jan. 3, 1935. 








‘The New Deal’s Future: 
Congress to Decide.» « . 


Numerous Changes in Program Likely 





When 


Legislators 


Meet; Alphabetical 


Agencies Face Revision 


WHat now is in store for many. 


features of the New Deal pro- 
gram? President Roosevelt 
gested to Congress last January that 


several of them be made permanent. 


| But Congress did not act on that 


suggestion. Has the election altered 
the situation and opened the way to 
action and possibly to new ventures? 

The answer may be found in the 


| intensive study of plans for legisla- 


tion now under way n many of the 
Government departments. Surveys 
have been made of what already has 


| been accomplished through the ex- 





periments of the past year. At the 
same time much attention is being 
given to problems that remain un- 
solved. 


BUSINESS SITUATION 


Thus, figures prepared by Govern- 

ment statisticians show that busi- 
ness activity slowed down steadily 
from last May until recently. At 
present those figures indicate a 
Slight pick-up. Estimates of unem- 
ployment made both by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board reveal that the number of 
men at work in private employment 
is not a great deal larger than at 
this time two years ago when the 
depression was in full swing. 


That raises the question in of- 
ficial quarters: ‘“What of the pro- 
grams already under way? Have 


they demonstrated whether or not 
they offer a solution to the prob- 
lem of the depression? If not, what 
other steps might be taken? 


LEGISLATION REQUIRED 

Congress will be back in Washing- 
ton next January 3. Not only will 
this Congress be confronted with 


sug- | 


| 








the necessity to determine the fu- 
ture of NRA, but it will have to con- 
sider many phases of the AAA and 
must decide whether or not PWA is 
to be continued and enlarged. Pro- 
vision must be made for FERA, and 
for checking or extending TVA. 
Unless Congress acts, RFC’s lending 
powers will be curbed. There are 
problems to attend to in HOLC and 
FCA, as well as FHA. 

Consequently, the situation in 
each of these agencies, as well as 
the suggested future for them and 
for other New Deal creations, is be- 
ing charted by the President’s aides. 
A glance over the experiments un- 
der way, shows what is being done 
and what plans have been made 
known. That glance shows: 


NRA—National Recovery Admin- 
istration. In the throes of reor- 
ganization. Policies determined by 
Gen. Hugh Johnson are being 
changed greatly. Not a few New 
Deal economists are accusing the 
Blue Eagle of retarding recovery by 
raising prices too fast, by making 
life more difficult for the little busi- 
ness man, and by inducing labor 
trouble. They have suggested 
changes to check some of the pow- 
ers given to industry to control 
prices and production. President 
Roosevelt is taking a personal hand 
in this reorganization and expects 
to have legislation ready for Con- 
gress. Unless the Recovery Act is 
re-enacted it expires June 16, 1935. 


AAA—A gricultural Adjustment 
Administration. Running along with 
a fair degree of smoothness. Its 
officials are prepared to ask Con- 
gress for amendments that wouid 
strengthen its power over industries hane 
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A LOOK AHEAD 





Continued from Page 1.] 


will be a little difficult to float | government expenses and pro- 


for some time unless the govern- 
ment itself backs up the loans 
either through the RFC or other 
agencies. But the important fact 
to be remembered is that the 
spending and lending program is 
to be spread over a longer period 
of time than orig:nally antici- 
pated. Hence the actual deter- 
mination by any large group of 
people that America has strained 
her credit will hardly become a 
tangible matter in 1934 or in 1935. 


7, = F 


When 1936 
comes it will be ap- 
parent whether the 
balanced budget 
promised for that 
year is tar out of reach or near 
at hand. If the deficit begins to 
be narrowed materially in that 
year and it looks as if a balance 
may be struck in 1937 or even 
1938, the public will not fear gov- 
ernment bonds. 


OUTLOOK FOR 
BALANCING 
BUDGET 


Since we cannot possibly know 
public psychology of two or 
three years hence, the only thing 
to do in the immediate future is 
to assume that there will be a 
considerable business activity 
due to the large amount of gov- 
ernment money being put into 
operation in one form or another. 
The business man will naturally 
take advantage of the one or two 
years of stimulated activity no 
matter what happens thereafter. 
And there is always a chance that 
the Democrats entrenched in 
power seeing business showing 
signs of material improvement 
will ultimately be able to reduce 


| SHOULD GO 


mote a really sound recovery. 
. F @ 
U nder such cir- 


cumstancesthe 
business world will 


BUSINESS 


‘AHEAD NOW do weil to act 








courageously and 
aggressively, going ahead with 
business plans and insisting at 
every turn of the game on the 
protection of the courts and the 
forceful words of assurance given 
the country by Mr. Roosevelt in 
his speech of September 30th. 

Little is gained by hesitation 
nowadays if, indeed, it is sought 
to wait till the Government be- 
comes conservative in the sense 
that it used to be. The elec- 
tions are over and they indicate 
that we are in for a period of 
close relationship between gov- 
ernment and business for good or 
for ill. 

The national capital is bound 
to become the center of the whole 
economic machine. Key officials 
are bound to become the arbiters 
of business destinies in many 
ways. Politics and political in- 
fluence are bound to play a vital 
part and the political lawyer will 
reap his harvest. 

The election is a milestone. It 
is better behind us than ahead of 
us. Business will find itself in 
another fortnight and, coupled 
with assurances that may be ex- 
pected on the fiscal situation 
from the President himself, there 
will be a disposition to take a 
chance on enlarged programs of 
production and employment for 


1935. 
Davip LAWRENCE, 
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Married Women 
And Employment: 
The Trend Today 


Number Shows Long-range 
Increase; Policies of 
Schools and Public Bod- 
ies: Benefits Under NRA 


7OMEN workers in industry to- 

day are in a better economic 
position than ever before, princi- 
pally because of the hour and mini- 
mum-wage regulations of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration 
codes 

If the advantages derived from 
the NRA are to be permanent, de- 
clares Miss Mary Anderson, Director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
Department, the 44 State Legisla- 
tures meeting in 1935 should enact 
desirable provisions of the codes into 
law. 

The increase in the number of 
gainfully employed women has been 
one of the characteristics of indus- 
trial development during the last 
few decades. The Census of 1930 
showed 8,549,511 women to be gain- 
fully employed, or approximately 
one-fourth of the total of men gain- 
fully employed. 

Trends in Employment 

Although the greatest percentage 
of gain in employment of women has 
been among single women, an in- 
creasingly large number of married 
women are finding jobs outside their 
homes. This gain was particularly 
noticeable until the beginning of the 
depression. Between 1920 and 1930, 
more than a million married women 
were added to the number of gain- 
fully employed. In 1890 only one of 
every 22 married women was gain- 
fully employed; by 1930, one of every 
nine was so employed. 

In recent years the employment of 
married women has been attacked 
on the ground that heads of fami- 
lies should be given work. Many 
State and municipal governmental 
agencies discriminate against mar- 
ried women in hiring new workers. 

Where both husband and wife are 
in the Federal service, the Economy 
Act of June, 1932, provides that when 
reductions in force are necessary 
one of them shall be dismissed first, 
regardless of their efficiency ratings. 
It is estimated by the Civil Service 
that 1,500 married persons, 1,000 of 
them women, have severed their 
connection with the Federal service 
because of this law. 

Single Teachers Preferred 

A study made by the National 
Education Association shows that 
the great majority of school systems 
do not employ married women as 
new teachers. In about one-third 
of the cities included in the survey, 
single women teachers are per- 
mitted to continue teaching after 
their marriage. The other cities re- 
quire women teachers who marry to 
resign either immediately or at the 
close of the school year. 

Miss Anderson declares discrimi- 
nation against married women 
workers often works an injustice, 
as in the majority of cases these 
workers are helping to support tehir 
families. She denounces the efforts 
to dismiss married women as a 
means of solving the unemployment 
problem. 

“In the first place, the dismissal 
of all married women would open 
up so few job opportunities, com- 
paratively, that they would be but 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] 





| Buying a Pipe Organ 
—At So Much Down— 


First Payment of 10 Per Cent, 
Balance in 3 Years, Is 
Code Requirement 


AVE you a pipe organ in your 

parlor? Why not? The NRA 
last week amended the pipe organ 
industry code by prescribing mini- 
mum terms of payment. 

From now on the pipe organ pos- 
gessor may zoom forth a Mendels- 
sohn fragment or a Sousa march 
for 10 per cent down and the re- 
mainder within three years. Twenty 
per cent more comes due “when the 
principal portions of the organ have 
been built and delivered-or when 
delivery thereof has been stopped 
or postponed at the direction of the 
purchaser.” 

What purchaser, however, would 
postpone the pleasure of a left 
hand among the growly keys and a 
right little finger holding the E alt. 
tremolo? Especially since the bal- 
ance in cash or negotiable promis- 
sory notes won’t mature till twelve 
to thirty-six months hence? 

With three or four banks of keys, 
innumerable pedals, as many stops 
as a siwtchboard has plugs and 
modern sound effects like “trump- 
ets,” “harp,” “violin,” a really up to 
date pipe organ combines the exer- 
eise of a brisk tennis workout with 
the excitement of a game of bridge. 
Placed in a strategic position, the 
organ is also unrivalled as a burglar 
alarm or as notice that Pa forgot to 
put out the cat. 

And yet a moan may be expected 
from that nationally famous and 
waggish group, the Amalgamated 
Association of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers; made up almost com- 
pletely and purposely of people who 
know more about the annual blow- 
out in Chicago than about blowing 
air into pipe organs. They have 
cause to weep for the passing of a 
venerable profession. Nearly all 
pipe organs nowadays are run by 
electricity. 
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at the Chief Executive Does Day by Day— 
~~ His Callers and What They Seek 








A RAW and windy rain sweeps the 
last of the tattered leaves 
through the streets of the little 
New York village. In the raftered, 
barn-like room sit the election of- 
ficials. Two booths with their vot- 
ing machines stand in the middle of 
the floor. A tall man, wearing a 
heavy worsted suit, steps up to the 
table where the election board is 
seated and leans on his cane. 

“Name, please,” says the Republi- 
can lady-chairman of the Board. 
The voter answered, a teller droned 
a number, “Two hundred and sixty- 
nine,” the tall figure turned, smiled 
at his mother who was just leaving 
the booth, and, as his wife took her 
place, stepped behind the curtains. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt of Dut- 
chess County has added his bal- 
lot to the avalanche which was to 
make him “the most powerful man 
in the world.” 

x*ere 

ELECTION-DAY VIGNETTE 
AS HE entered the old Town Hall 

of Hyde Park where the polling 
place was located the President 
stopped and recalled to a neighbor 
another gusty election day of two 
years ago. 

“Good weather for ducks,” he re- 
marked; “we ought to win.” 

Inside, the Kleig lights illumined 
the shadowy hall and cameras 
churned; otherwise it was little 
more than a vignette of the elec- 
tion-day scene as it was played out 
across the Nation. 

It had been a quiet week-end, 
with few echoes from the world of 
politics to disturb the quiet of the 
old Hyde Park home. Calm and out- 
wardly indifferent, the President 
had met the newspaper men, while 
Secretary McIntyre was busily in- 
stalling the telephone and news- 
ticker at his hotel headquarters in 
Poughkeepsie. On Sunday Colonel 
House, advisor of President Wilson 
and friend of the President, called 
and left with a comment no more 


specific than that the President 
“had a lot of ideas.” 
~ * * 


A NEWS MAN CALLS 
( yX Monday, Heywood Broun head- 
ing a delegation from the News- 
paper Guild, seeking to establish a 
news men’s code under the NRA, 
made a two-hour call. In his col- 
umn the next day Mr. Broun la- 
mented the inability of newspaper 
men to wake a news-interest in 
their own _ colleagues. Nobody 
seemed to want to interview him. 

That afternoon the President 

took a long drive over his estate. 
i ee 
ELECTION DAY 
THE next day was the election. 

By this time Secretary MclIn- 
tyre’s battery of communications 
was ready, and as the returns came 
in they were relayed by telephone 
to Hyde Park. Here the President 
sat with pad and pencil, the family 
about him, and tabulated’ the 
mounting score. The next day when 
the correspondents faced him, there 
was no doubt of his inner emotions, 
but not a word of comment or in- 
terpretation on the election would 
he vouchsafe. 

He did administer a little friendly 
chastisement for the benefit of the 
men who had predicted that he in- 
tended to vote a straight Demo- 
cratic ticket. He didn’t say yes and 
he didn’t say no. So they specu- 
lated again. This time to the effect 
that he hadn't. 

The rest of the day was spent 
quietly, and just before midnight 
he boarded his special and started 
back to Washington 

x**erk 
THE NEW MANDATE 
BY THE time the train rolled into 
thé station at 8:20 on Wednes- 
day morning there wasn’t much 
doubt about what had happened. 
No President since the establish- 
ment of our two-party system had 
ever had such a mandate of power. 
But still there was no official com- 
ment and attention turned sharply 
to things at hand, with a long list 
of appointments pasted on the bul- 
letin board at the White House. 
They stretched from the morning 
hours until well toward evening. 

There was Sheldon Whitehouse, 
veteran career diplomat, who has 
held high posts all over the world, 
tendering his resignation as Min- 
ister at Bogota, where the high al- 
titude and the limited opportuni- 
ties for his children’s education 
made him seek to return home 
again. There was Representative 
Buchanan, chairman of the House 
Appropriations Committee, to ar- 
range for speedy legislation in that 
field; Chairman Jesse Jones of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, pleasant, white-bearded Chair- 
man Fahey of the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, Secretary Ickes 
with the new public works program 
on his mind, and Secretary Mor- 
genthau and Acting Budget Direc- 
tor Bell to hurry along preliminary 
estimates of the perplexing budget. 
There was a call from Breckenridge 
Long, home from his ambassadorial 
post at Premier Mussolini’s court, 
and others in rapid succession. 


x~ kt 
MR. LA FOLLETTE’S VISIT 
QNE who came by special invita- 
tion, delivered before the elec- 
tion, was victorious and triumph- 
ant Senator Robert La Follette, of 


Wisconsin, who rode to re-election 
over Republican and Democrat alike 
in his newly built Progressive party, 
launched not without benefit of the 
White House blessing. 

The young Senator did not di- 
vulge the subject of the lunch-time 
conversation, but suggested that 
the President had joined with him 
in weeping a few “crocodile tears” 
over the defeat of handsome and 
polemic Senator David Reed, of 
Pennsylvania. The Wisconsin Sen- 
ator said he was off on a lecture 
tour and was going to talk about 
“economics and not politics,” but, 
he added, “politics is economics in 
action.” A not insignificant visit, 
since he was the first successful 
candidate and not a Democrat, 
either, to call at the White House 
for mutual congratulation. 

~*«r* 


VETERANS SPEAK 


A FORMER railroad president and 
the Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion were among the callers 
on Friday. J. J. Pelley, former head 
of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad and now chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads, came to proffer the coopera- 
tion of the roads. He told the 
President business was improving. 
Commander Frank M. Belgrano 
reported when he left the White 
House that he had not discussed 
anything controversial with the 
President, but before he had fin- 
ished his interview with the men 
who gathered about him he shat- 
tered a hope raised by General 
Hines, head of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, who had indicated the 
hope that the ex-service men 
wouldn’t ask for a cash bonus. 
Commander Belgrano drew himself 
up and announced in no uncertain 
terms that the bonus was one of the 
many “mandates” that the conven- 
tion had given him. 

So quickly had affairs picked up 
the busy tenor of their way that it 
was hard to find at the White House 
any reflection of the electric air of 
exuberance that was evident on the 
part of the more vocal members of 
the New Deal. Nevertheless, as the 
time for the afternoon press con- 
ference approached the men gath- 
ered in the lobby with more than 
usual interest. The hour of four 
came—the time when the men 
usually go in, but apparently the 
cabinet was having a hard time 
breaking up. It could be imagined 
that there was much unofficial busi- 
ness. 

At last Secretary Wallace, fre- 
quently the first to leave, appeared 
and had the usual difficulty in lo- 
cating his hat. He finally found it 
and hurried through the waiting 
lines of newspaper men, but was 
stopped for several questions. 

Then came Postmaster General 
Farley, beaming and pink from chin 
to crown and crown to nape. Why 
shouldn’t he beam? If any gloat- 
ing over the landslide was to be 
done, certainly he had the right to 
be chief gloater. 

A knot of newspaper men gath- 
ered about him and held him in 
willing conversation for some time. 
Miss Perkins scurried by with a 
quick nod and smile. Secretary 
Roper, dignified and gracious, fol- 
lowed by Secretary Dern, equally 
genial, were permitted, as usual, to 
pass unmolested on their way. Some 
of the others skipped out by the 
back exit. At last the door to the 
Blue Room opened and the proces- 
sion started. 

While the stragglers were as- 
sembling and before the “all in!” 
signal from the man on the door 
which calls the assemblage to order 
was given there was much banter 
over “who won the pool?” The pool 
is now a regular election-time event, 
organized by the men who have 
long been assigned to follow the 
President. This time it seemed that 
he had proved a bad guesser as to 
the election results. He was near 
the end of the list 

~*re 
THE INQUISITION 


(THEN came the questions. .Once 

more emphatically, but seasoned 
with a smile, came the edict that 
there would be no comment on the 
defeat or failure of any candidate, 
whoever he might be. 

He had had “a nice talk” with 
Representative Buchanan, the Pres- 
ident said, and the Appropriations 
sub-committees were to be called 
together early in December, when 
there would be tentative estimates 
ready for them. The budget, itself, 
was coming “fine,” though of course 
nowhere nearly complete. The fig- 
ures of four or five Government de- 
partments were still to be dealt 
with. 

The week-end, the President said, 
would be passed in cleaning up in 
preparation for next Thursday’s 
annual Thanksgiving departure for 
Warm. Springs. Meanwhile there 
were many conferences to be held, 
many people to see. On Sunday, 
Armistice Day, was the usual trip 
to Arlington National Cemetery for 
the “moment of silence” for the 
Nation’s dead before the grave of 
the Unknown Soldier. 

And so, without more ado ended 
the historic week of the man whom 
America had just endowed with 
“the greatest power of the world.” 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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Mapping Lines | An Unsolved Marine Mystery: 


Of Action for 


Business Spokesman Out- 
lines Plans for Placing 
Organization’s Viewpoint 
Before Congress 


Hot Springs, Ark,, Nov. 11—A 
clarion call, “Wake up, Mr. Busi- 
ness Man!” was sounded today by 
E. F. Hutton, New York, Chairman 
of the Board of General Foods Cor- 
poration and one of the organizers 
of the American Liberty League 

Since leaving New York Mr. Hut- 
ton has addressed business groups 
in several of the larger cities, ex- 


plaining the principles of the 
League. He speaks next in Texas 
and then goes to California. Busi- 


ness men of Los Angeles next Tues- 
day night will tender him a dinner. 
Irenne Du Pont and John K. Ras- 
kob will join Mr. Hutton for that 
occasion. 

Thinking and Learning 

“The time has come,” said Mr. 
Hutton, “for business men to wrap 
hot towels around their heads, get 
down to serious thinking and try 
and learn where they stand in re- 
lation to their Government.” 

Mr. Hutton said there was not a 
person connected with the Ameri- 
can Liberty League but who is sin- 
cere in a desire to assist President 
Roosevelt in the gigantic struggle to 
bring prosperity back to the Nation. 

“However,” Mr. Hutton said, 
“there is a limit, in the opinion of 
business interests, both large and 
small, as to just how far the Gov- 
ernment should go in its official ex- 
periments. Again I repeat, all bus- 
iness, both large and small, should 
know if any more rights that are 
guaranteed under the greatest doc- 
ument pertaining to human liberty 
—the  Constitution—are to be 
amended by a minority voice or in 
a Constitutional manner by the 
voice of the people. 

Will Study Legislation 

“We do not hesitate in saying 
that the League will inaugurate a 
very active campaign of education. 
We intend to closely study all leg- 
islation. The American Liberty 
League holds that any type of leg- 
islation which interferes with the 
activity of business automatically 
and very definitely stops the em- 
ployment of labor. 

If we admit that this county is 
essentially a nation of business peo- 
ple, large and small, it then be- 
comes basically sound that they 
should have something to say in the 
halls of Congress, which enacts the 
laws and from which must come not 
alone, the relieg that business needs 
but, more than that, the protection 
against continued autocratic power, 
bureaucracies and those further “ex- 
periments” that now point very 
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Patents: Latest Key 











To Business Trends— | 


Patent Office Sees Trade Pick- 
up on Basis of Substantial 
Jump in Inventors’ Rights 


] EAST known of the Nation’s re- 

4 covery barometers is the Patent 
Office. 

Applications and grants for pat- 
ents have jumped about 10 per cent 
this year as compared with last year. 
From this, officials of the Patent 
Office deduce that business has also 
felt a 10 per cent pick-up. 

Patent applications cost the in- 
ventor about $280 before the last 
legal phase is completed. The way 
the Patent Office views it: nobody 
is going to put out that much money 
unless he feels confident that his in- 
vention is going to find a sympa- 
thetic market. 

In 1929, all applications for pat- 
ents, trade marks, designs, etc., 
totaled 114,496 for the year. Three 
years later the yearly total had 
dropped to 79,409. 

As yet the flood of patent appli- 
cations has not deluged the Patent 
Office However, officials believe 
that the big corporations—radio, 
electrical and automobile—have only 
been biding their time and have 
in the past few years accumulated 
a mass of new inventions which will 
come scurrying to Washington as 
soon as business picks up again. 

When that day comes it will 
probably mean that the 2,000,000 
patent application mark has been 
reached. The Patent Office has is- 
sued 1,978,395 up to date. However 
about 800 patent rights are being 
awarded every week. On that basis, 
it will take another six months for 
the two million mark to be reached. 

Aside from the work of issuing 
patents and checking rights the 
Patent Office does a lively business 
in its own right, having made a 
profit of $500,000 this last year. 

Still bobbing up every. once in a 
while to lighten the routine of the 
Patent Office’s working day is the 
lone inventor with his more often 
than not fantastic scheme of per- 
petual motion. However, try as he 
will, he doesn’t seem to be very suc- 
cessful. Another obstacle for the 
lone inventor to hurdle is the fact 
that big corporations, with highly 
trained scientific staffs, are busy 
creating everything from darning 
needles to streamlined rockets. Bu* 
even with those odds against him, 
the “little fellow” in his attic or 
basement workshop is far from dis- 
couraged, and keeps hoping against 
hope that some day his invention 
will “click.” 





‘Morro Castle’ Tragedy 





w Fire Started Undetermined—Incompetency of Offi- 
cers Charged—Safety Recommendations Evolved 





S THE twisted frame that was once 

the “Morro Castle” destined to 

keep the mystery of its tragedy 
from the world forever? 

With the lengthy investigation of 
the disaster at an end, Federal offi- 
cials are still at a loss to account for 
the “exact cause” of the disaster. 

However. as Dickerson N. Hoover, 
assistant director of Bureau of 
Navigation and Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, views the sea tragedy, 
the vital point is not the cause of 
the fire, but rather the prevention 
and quick detection of fires in the 
future. 

With that end in view, he has 
recommended in his report on the 
disaster a number of points which 
he considers necessary to bring 
about a greater safety of life at 
sea. Briefly, these points may be 
summarized as follows: 

Extensive use of fire-resisting ma- 
terials; design of vessel to prevent 
rapid spread of fire; more explicit 
station bills; more efficient emer- 
gency drills; more effective mark- 
ing of emergency exits; examina- 
tion of candidates for able seaman 
certificates; authority in the mat- 
ter of disciplining radio operators; 
revision of the laws relating to the 
limitation of liability and salvage; 
and the creation of a central staff 
in Washington that could effectively 
administer the laws and rules and 
regulations reasonably and uni- 
formly. 

For almost three solid weeks Fed- 
eral investigators questioned ship 
officers, survivors, waiters and deck- 
hands. For weeks inspectors pried 
into gutted cabins and superstruc- 
tures. Lifeboats were virtually 
dissected. The ship’s logs were 
searched for possible clues. 


Was it spontaneous combustion, 
communist bombs, arson plots or 
lightning. 


With reams of testimony behind 
him, Mr. Hoover in his report to 
Secretary Roper, Commerce Depart- 
ment, found many possible causes, 
made many recommendations for 
the thwarting of another sea trag- 
edy of the Morro Castle’s type. But 
he was unable to state exactly what 
caused the palatial Ward liner to 
become a pyre that took a toll of 
124 lives. 

Local inspectors at New York as a 
result of their investigations, have 
preferred charges of negligence and 
(inattention against the acting cap- 
tain and four ship officers. The 
trials of these officers are now be- 
ing conducted before the Board of 
Local Inspectors in an attempt to 
find whether there is cause to re- 


voke their licenses for negligence 
which allegedly increased the loss 
of life. 

This much Mr. Hoover is willing 
to concede: That the fire may have 
started in the writing room locker, 
that it may have been caused by the 
carelessness of passengers, especially 
in regard to the use of cigarettes, or 
the vessel may have been destroyed 
through electrica) short circuits, in- 
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Streamlined Engines 
Grow in Popularity 


'P. R. R. Orders 57 for New 


York-Washington Run 


ORE and better streamlined loco- 

motives for the Nation’s rail- 
ways! 

Another step in streamlining the 
railroad engines of the United States 
was taken, Nov. 10, when the Penn- 
Sylvania Railroad placed an order 
for 57 streamlined locomotives, at a 
cost of $15,000,000. 

Capable of operating at a speed 
of 90 miles an hour, the engines are 
to be placed in service on the rail- 
road’s high speed passenger serv- 
ice to be inaugurated between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, in February. 
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_>LUXURY CRUISE TO THE 








The annua! visit of the flagship of the Holland-America Line is 





FROM NEW YORK 


FEB. 7th, 1935 





the event of the year in the Mediterranean. Every detail of the 


cruise has been carefully planned, 
pleasure and relaxation 


Write for Booklet 


c “M” for complete itinerary of 
the cruise, on the “Queen of the Spotless Fleet.” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LIN 


to assure the utmost comfort, §8 days = 25 ports 


16 countries 





First Cless - $625 up 
Tourist Class - $340 up 





29 Broadway. New York 
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Joday s SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York's sparkling social center. Yet, 


it is one of New York's most important business centers as well. Leaders of finance, 


industry, and world affairs all meet there. Room rates are from $5 the day. 








AN THEATRES 








THE WALDORF: ASTORIA 


\ ones AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS » NEW york / 




















BANISH FATIGUE 











Quickly 


lr we trace the source of energy and alertness, it is in- 


variably revealed that the FOOD we eat and drink 
contributes most to the physical reactions of the body. 

Karo Syrup is a food containing an abundance of Dex- 
trose, one of the basic sources of body energy. Karo has 
been recognized for many years as a readily utilized source 
of quick energy for those who work hard, for invalids and 
elderly people who tire easily. 

Enjoy Karo as a spread on pancakes, waffles, bread, hot 
biscuits, etc. You will find you will not tire as readily 
and be more alert and active in carrying on your days work. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE TABLE SYRUP 











Karo Syrup spread on wafe 
fies provides a delicious, 
energizing meal. Try it! 
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HAT 


THE 


Press OF THE NATION’ THINKS 


Asout WHAT THE GOVERNMENT 
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How Editors 
View Result 
Of Election 


TRIUMPH FOR PFESIDENT 
AND APPROVAL OF 
NEW DEAL SEEN 











President Roosevelt is the central 
force in the election, according to 85 
per cent of the newspapers of the 
country, which comment on the re- 
sults, while 15 per cent of the edi- 
torials voice the feeling that Congress 
will have a tendency to seize the reins 
and pass beyond the control of the 
White House. 

It is conceded by a large proportion 
of the papers that the result of the | 
balloting was a personal triumph for | 
the Chief Executive but many point 
out that danger lies in an unwieldy 
majority. | 

It is assumed that the New Deal 
will go forward, with the backing of 
more than two thirds support from | 
each house 

In the individual States, chief inter- 
est attaches to the defeat of Sinclair 
in California. 

Personal triumph for the President | 


and endorsement of his New Deal are} 
underscored, as the public views the 
landslide which marked the election 
It is called the mid-term test of the 


Administration, with a victory classed | who framed our cherished American ing influence. 


as extraordinary. | 


Some newspapers emphasize the 
“cracking of party lines,” while others 
wonder if the rout of the Republicans 


| 











| 








Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 


political system. 


Whether or not the 
huge majorities in the two Houses will 


“The New Deal runs counter to com- prove an asset or a danger remains to 


mon sense and natural law. Its de- 
fects have been cumulatively exposed 
in the last few months. Its economic 


be seen.” 
Defeat of Upton Sinclair as Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Cali- 


means the use of a third party. The} unsoundness has been repeatedly re- fornia meets with almost unanimous 
need of effective opposition from the/ vealed and its social implications have approval of the press. The San Jose 


reduced minority appeals to thought- | 
ful editors, while others hope for the | 
sobering effect of responsibility which 
has been placed upon the Democrats. 


FAITH IN THE LEADER 


“The most extraordinary midway 


been made increasingly evident.” 


DUTY OF MINORITY 
The New York Sun (Ind.) holds that 


Mercury Herald (Rep.) stated just be-| 
fore the election: | 

“Correspondents of leading Euro- 
pean and oriental newspapers as well 


“the part to be played by the Repub- as of American newspapers are on the 


lican minorities in the Senate and, 
House of Representatives is not go- 


ground to get first-hand information. 
“State contests as a rule are re- 


election which the Nation has wit-| 18 to be an important one, yet for all garded as local affairs of local interest 


nessed within memory,” is seen by the} 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
with the information that “largely it} 
was a question as to continuing faith} 
in the personal leadership of the Pres- 
ident, and there is no gainsaying the} 
answer rendered.” The Bulletin con- 
cludes: 

“That does not mean that there is 
to be no more argument over the de- 
velopment of the New Deal, or that 
each of the successive steps is not 
properly to be considered and meas- 
ured as to its accord with funda- 
mental principles of free, self-gov-| 
ernment. 

“Fhere will be plenty of argument. 
This election wil! stimulate it. But| 
there may and ought to be a better| 
understanding of the mind of some 
millions of people and of the effective | 
approach to it.” 


ONE SOUTHERN VIEWPOINT 


“Never before has a party that had 
held the executive office and had con- 
trolled Congress for two years received 
such approval,” declares the Rich- 
mond News Leader (Dem.), observing 
that “the Old Guard is decimated,” 
but advising that “old fashioned 
Democrats need not plume themselves, 
as this is no victory for a party; it is 
a.protest against an economic condi- 
tion and a rally to a man.” 

The Richmond paper recalls that 
“the platform of some of the candi- 
dates was ‘bigger and better relief’”, 
and feels that the President faces the 
question, “whether he can hold to a 
moderate policy or whether a clamour- 
ous majority will pass—over his veto 
if necessary—measures that will bring 
inflation and an unbearable burden 
of debt and taxation.” 


TREND OF THE TIMES 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.) is convinced that “the vote 
gives the country some definite indi- | 
cation of the trend of public —_ 
ment as to the policies of the Ad- 
ministration.” The Globe-Democrat 
adds 

“To know what that trend is, we 
think, of much more importance for 
the country at large than to learn 
what candidates are elected.” 

“The Oklahoma News (Ind.) con- 
cludes that “Mr. Roosevelt richly de- 
serves approval of the broad, humani- 
tarian purposes of the New Deal.” 

Emphasizing the non-partisan char- 
acter of the future demands upon the 
citizens of the country, the Winston- 
Salem Journal (Dem.) says “it is now 
the business of every one of us to 
‘buckle down’ to the task of restoring 
prosperity in America, and to uphold 
the hands of the President and other 
duly elected officers of the Nation and 
of State.” 


FUTURE OF NEW DEAL 


“The New Deal,” remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), “is thus en- 
dorsed by the voters of the United 
States—for the time being. The lav- 
ish outspread of Government funds 
has covered the country like a mantle. 
Innumerable beneficiaries of this of- 
ficial recklessness have returned the 
favor with their approving ballots. 
Warnings of the future day of settle- 
ment have been unheeded. The teach- 
ing of all economic history have gone 
for naught. 

“It is a sorry chapter in the story 
of our national development and a far| 
Geparture from the teachings of those 

‘ 





the weakness of their numbers, they 


telligent opposition party.” 


| must do what they can to offer an in- | jn the California election? 


What is it that excites interest 
Is it the 
epic plan to end poverty in the State 


only. 


As to the campaign, the New York | phy putting the unemployed on mar- 


Herald Tribune (Rep.) offers the com- 
ment: “There can be no possible 
doubt of the failure of the Republican 
opposition. It had, ag a whole, neither 
unity, force nor conviction. Exped- 
iency ruled the character of the cam- 


and debated by few of the Republican 
candidates. The lesson of this failure 
calls for a searching study in the 
months to come. It cannot always be 
Christmas for the Democratic party.” 


TASK OF MAJORITY 

“It will not be an easy matter,” ad- 
vises the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance, 
(Dem.) “for the Democratic leaders 
in Congress to control a lop-sided ma- 
jority. Experience has shown that 
when one political party secures an 
overwhelming number of seats in one 
or both of the Houses of the national 
legislature there is a tendency to pass 
new legislation without any construc- 
tive effort to consider its merits. 

“Without any real opposition, the 
party in power is likely to rush 
through measures which 
would be subjected to careful scrutiny. 


The Advance, however, is hopeful that} Homestead Tax Exemption 


ginal farms, abandoned because they 
did not pay expenses and landed the! 
owners in poverty? Not at all. The 
foreign and eastern correspondents} 


Press Argues 
Merits, Faults 
Of TVA Plan 


MANY EDITORS REGARD 
PROJECT AS UNFAIR 
TO PRIVATE FIRMS 











Controversies over the place of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority in the in- 
dustrial fortunes of the large area it 
has been established to serve have 
caused the press to line up in these 
proportions: For the TVA, 45 per 
cent; against the Government agency, 
55 per cent. 

The Government's contention is that 
production of power in that region 
will serve as a “yardstick” for the es- 
tablishment of true rates for the 
country. 

Critics contend that it lacks definite 
form as a model business, that it 
crushes private enterprise, and that it 
is conducted at the expense of the 
taxpayer, while affecting the business 
of other taxpayers. 
Conflicts between State 

eral authority chiefly stand 
the thorny pathway of the Tenessee 
Valley Authority, which face 
both official and industrial opposi- 
tion. The question of control of utili- 
ties, even when such concerns are of 
a public nature, is one of the chief 
issues in the history of the Govern- 
ment agency, and it is expected that 
the courts will have plenty to do in 
the straightening out of the troubles 
that are forecast. Coal mining also 
is among the elements involved in 
the disputes, 


“RUBBER YARDSTICK” 

The New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) suggests that perhaps the 
President is setting up a “rubber 
yardstick,” and quotes Wendell L 
Willkie, president of the Common- 
wealth & Southern Corporation, who 
spoke before the convention of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association at 
White Sulphur Springs. The speaker 
charged lack of reliability in the 
yardstick. The Herald-Tribune makes 
the comment: 

“Mr. Willkie’s contention is that, 
given the special advantages enjoyed 
by Government sponsorship and put- 


Fed- 
in 


and 


out, 


must 


| know that enterprises which do not/ting their accounting on the same 


| paign in many cases. A clear, definite | 
| Stand against the New Deal was taken| 


pay costs cannot support employment. 
Nor are they interested in State relief | 
plans. 

“The epic plan interests eastern and 
foreign newspapers because they know 
that Mr. Sinclair’s phrase, ‘industry 
for use and not for profit’ means the! 
same in the United States as in Soviet | 
Russia. They see it as an attack the 
purpose of which is to effect a revolu- 
tionary change in the American sys- 
tem of industry.” 

FLORIDA TAXES 

An election result which attracted 
attention in other States but was of 
special interest to the people of Flor- 
ida was the success of amendments 
to the State Constitution dealing with 
taxation and prohibition. The Tampa 
Daily Times (Dem.) says on this sub- 
ject: “By a vote that may be as much 
as two and a half to one, the voters 


ordinarly demonstrated emphatically that they 


so-called 
Amend- 


approved the idea of the 


sane and wise leadership will at least | ment. 
limit the liabilities which are always! 


present in such a situation that will 
exist in the next Congress. 

The responsibility that is upon the 
Democratic party should have a sober- 


“They showed, in only slight less 
degree, that they were in favor of re- 
peal of the _ State’s Prohibition 
Amendment, which became a part of 
the Constitution sixteen years ago.” 








STEPS TO RECOVERY 





‘than those of the TVA. 


basis, the private operating compa- 
nies could make rates even lower 
He cites facts 
to show the total dissimilarity be- 
tween private rate making and rate 
making by a subsidized Government 
enterprise that are distinctly im- 
pressive. 

“To start with, the Muscle Shoals 
hydro and steam generating plants 
are apparently to be placed on the 
books of the TVA at $25,000,000, 
whereas their actual cost to the tax- 
payer was $60,000,000. In other 
words, the Govefnment has written 
down its investment by 60 per cent 
an is using this new valuation as a 
basis of rate making. 

“Needless to say, this is a practice 
that taxpayers may stand for with 
docility but which, if introduced into 
corporate enterprise, would quickly 
dry up th@ market for new capital. 

“When it comes to taxes, the TVA, 
Mr. Willkie points out, pays 5 per cent 
of the wholesale price of the electric 
energy, whereas utility companies op- 
erating in the same territory pay ten 
times this amount. Municipalities 
buying wholesale energy from the 
TVA receive, out of the taxpayers’ 
money, 30 per cent of the cost of 
building trahsmission and distributing 
systems. 

“All workers on TVA projects travel 


on the railroads at reduced rates, and | 


all freight for such projects is hauled 


}at two-thirds the rate paid by the 





private operating companies.  Let- 
ters, circulars, advertising dodgers 
and bills for services which the TVA 
sends out are franked, ‘while the 
Post Office operates at a _ deficit 
financed by the taxpayers. 

“Finally,” to use Mr. Willkie’s words, 
“the TVA is financed at low interest 


rates on the credit of all the property | 
and all the earnings of every man, | 


|}woman and child in the country—for 
|such is the lien on the Federal bor- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| 


| 


| broad field in 


Cartoonist Cargill in the Wilkes-Barre Record 


rowing.’ ” 
LOWER RATES EXPECTED 


Advantages to be obtained by the 
public through cheaper power under 
the Tennessee Valley Authority 
set forth by the Oklahoma News 
(Ind.), which explains: “The Federal 
Power Commission reports that more 
rate cuts for electric current con- 
sumers have been reported during the 
last year than in any other year on 
record. 

“This may be a reflection of the 
Government’s entrance into the power 
business, as in the Tennessee Valley, 
or it may come from some other cir- 
cumstance or set of circumstances. 

“The Power Commission refuses to 
say. But whatever the cause may be, 
it is evidently that the consumer is 
getting a long-needed break for 
which he should be exceedingly 
thankful. 


“The prices of most things we buy | 


these days are going up. To find a 
which the trend is 
downward is encouraging. 

“Isn't it possible that this may 
eventually mean a new prosperity for 


are! 


GETTING BETTER ACQUAINTED 

















Cartoonist Thomas in the Savannah Morning News 


the power companies as well as a 
break for the consumers?” 

Referring to a clash with the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission, the 


Chattanooga Times (Dem.) argues: 
NEED OF PUBLICITY 

“To outward appearances, the Au- 
thority displays a _ sensitiveness to 
scrutiny that is in disharmony with 
its avowed intention to work con- 
stantly in the light. The hearing 
room of a utilities commission may 
not be the best place from which to 
disseminate information about the 
Authority’s workings, but at least it 
offers in the present instance an op- 
portunity for the public to learn what 
it wants to know about what is going 
on, to hear what the opposing con- 
tentions are, and to strike its own 
balance.” 
FUTURE OF SOFT COAL 

Quoting David E. Lilienthal, power 
director’of the TVA, on the program 
that has been undertaken, the Bir- 
mingham News (Dem.) concludes: 

“The coal industry can survive only 
by looking to new uses and expansion 
of present uses to build up new mar- 
kets. In his speech Mr. Lilienthal 
indicated many of the possibilities in 


that direction. He revealed an un- 
derstanding of the plight of the coal 
industry and of the attitude of its 
operators, at the same time that he 
endeavored to show how the TVA 
might benefit that industry, and in- 
dustry in general in this section. 

“At any rate, it should be realized 
that the TVA is a fait accompli. It 
is with us, and it is here to stay. 
Birmingham would do well to follow 
Mr. Lilienthal’s advice to make the 
most of it, in the belief that whatever 
adverse affects it might have on par- 
ticular industries for the time being 
will be far more than offset ulti- 
mately by benefits from the general 
industrial expansion in this region at 
which the TVA aims.” 


LABORATORY IDEA 


The Indianapolis Times (Ind.) be- 
lieves that “the general public gives 
support to the decision that the Ten- 
nessee Valley shall be a laboratory 
where cheap Government-generated 
power shall be tested.” 

The Rochester Times-Union (Ind.) 
recognizes that this project, with the 
St. Lawrence and the enterprise in 
the Northwest, “would make the 
utilities serve the people.” 


| Times-Star 


‘statement 


‘Healthy’ Gains 
In Our Trade 


SOME EDITORS BELIEVE 
FAVORABLE BALANCE 
IS DANGEROUS 











Healthy and _ beneficial foreign 
trade increase is recognized by 60 per 
cent of the editorial pages, after in- 
spection of the report made by the 
Department of Commerce for the 
month of September, while 40 pes 
cent of the editors point to flaws in 
the international exchange of goods 
under which one-sided trade threat- 
ens to bring too much gold and silver 
to this country, with corresponding 
lack of proper exchange of goods. 


American comments uphold 
of greater activity in ex 
change of goods, but the Cincinnati! 
(Rep.) fears that the 
present inequality between our ex< 
ports and our purchases abroad 
“probably will lead to reprisals and 
consequently to less trade for every 
body concerned.” 


Many 


the benefits 


A MAJOR DIFFICULTY 


A major difficulty is pointed out by 
the New York Sun (Ind.) with thé 
as to conditions: 

“Europe, the Orient, Latin America 
are more industrialized today than 
they were five years ago, and they will 
continue the process of becoming 
more self-sufficient. But this does no# 
mean foreign trade will cease.” 

Analyzing the trade between thd 
United States and Canada, the San 
Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) remark 
that “the present favorable balancd@ 
of trade no doubt accounts for de- 
lay in negotiating a reciprocal tariff 
agreement,” and that paper emphaa 
sizes the facts: 

OUR BEST CUSTOMER 

“In spite of the Ottawa Imperial 
Economic Conference of 1932 designed 
to deflect to Great Britain and ems 
pire dominions the lion’s share of 
dominion commerce, Canada remaing 
still the best customer of the United 
States.” 

Figures given by the Ashland (Ky. 
Independent indicate the present ex4 
tent of foreign trade, as illustrated by 
conditions in Septgmber: “In Septem¢ 
ber we sold abroad about $192,000,00q 
worth of goods, the best we have donq 
since September of 1930. In the sam 
month we imported about $132,000,0 


|; worth of goods. 
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MR. EXECUT 


the Power PRovER 
will help you cut 
these costs 10 +0 25% 


EET OPERATION 


REPAIRS 
PARTS 


...and reduce maintenance expense as it has 
done for more than 5000 fleet operators 


XECUTIVES responsible for profits 
E in more than 5000 organizations 
have shown increased profits in the 
operation of their company’s truck fleets 
since adopting POWER PROVER 
Service. Savings on gasolene and oil 
alone have run as high as 25%. Added 
to this have been other savings result- 
ing from fewer repairs, less frequent 
overhauls and generally lower main- 
tenance costs. 


What POWER PROVER 
Service is 
POWER PROVER Motor Testing and 
Adjusting Service includes three dis- 


tinct features: (1) an analysis of exhaust 
gases ; (2) acomprehensive 23-step test- 


ing and adjusting routine; (3) use of 
exclusive, patented Cities Service Tun- 
ing Tools and Precision Instruments. 


Investigate at once 
Learn how POWER PROVER Service 
available, at trifling cost to users of Cities 
Service Oils and Gasolenes, can help you 
cut expenses just as ic has for more than 
$000 others. Find out how it can add 


* co your profits by eliminating unneces- 


sarily wasted fuel and power. Mail the 
coupon today. 


SEND FOR THIS |\ 
FREE POWER PROVER 
INFORMATION 


RADIO CONCERTS—Fridays at 8:00 p.m. E. 8. T. over WEAF and thirty three N. B. C. stations 


TEAM MATES 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test,anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium...now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tecrs unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power.Combined with the 
23-step Cities Service cuning 
routine, using exclusive pat- 
ented precision tools, it stops 
this waste. 














CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 
Room 727, 60 Wall Street, New York 
Gentlemen 

I am inreresced 
mation < 


N.Y 
in receiving further infor 
t my gasolene and oil 
»perating 
thour obligation 


1 how [can 
»$% and lower my 


and ma w 
On My Part, please send me thas informauon. 


bills as much as 


nrenance costs 
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The Urgent Need 


Credit for Our 


nall Industries 


Survey Shows Many Firms 
Near Shut-down Because 
Of Lack of Funds to Fill 


Orders on n Hand 
i" UCH has been heard of the depression 

troubles of the small business m 
The NRA Blue Eagle was accused of 
juring him. Congress sought to open 
Federal credit resources f 
President Roosevelt frequently has con- 
Sidered his needs 

Now a studv has been completed, re- 

vealing the facts in the case. That study 
shows that just about everytl i 
the troubles of the small busines man 
is true. He apparently is being discrit l= 
inated against by banks. His place in the 
country’s economic § structure s threat- 








for his 
tor nis 











ened. The direct lending of tne 
RFC and the Federal Res k 

a failure. Manufacturers with orders to 
fill are unable to get loans to fill 1 
orde ttle las beer iid of the 
small s difficulties is X= 





aggerated 








the picture he p 

Manufacturers employing 250 men o7 
fewer made 
establishments in existence in 1929 These 
small industrialists absorbed 48.1 per cent 
of the wage ear mployed in industry 
in addition to a large number of pro- 
prietors and firm members 

On the other hand, less than 3 per 














1erTs 











cent of the ma! ng establ ments 
*mploved en I the Ww 
earners a concer - 
tion of power that is fraught with grave 
danger,” the It added t 





no recovery is possi ble without assurance 
of the well being oi the sm 
CREDIT DIFFICULTIES 


Yet in this field, 44.8 per cent of the 
reporting firms, representing a wide cross 
section of industry, told of credit dif- 
ficulty; that it, they were unable to ob- 
tain any credit, or their credit lines were 
unduly and dangerously restricted. The 
smaller the firm the greater the difficulty 

Of those firms telking of credit re- 
trictions at least one-third, the report 
said, “had $2 in current assets for every 
dollar of current liabilities and had $2 of 
their own funds in the business for ever 
dollar owed to creditors, which is_ the 
equivalent of saying that they had $3 in 
assets to every dollar of liabilities.” | 

Why these people could not get loans 
“is indeed an economic mystery of mys- 
teries. It is a fiancial puzzle that baffles 
the sincerest thought,” Dr. Beckman ob- 
served 
URGENCY OF NEEDS 

“Many reported unfilled orders now on 
hand for which working capital cannot be 
secured,” he declared. “Others require 
funds to purchase machinery and equip- 
ment, to conduct sales campaigns, etc. 
Still others require funds to continue 
their compliance with NRA codes which 
necessitate higher costs. Indeed, in many 
cases, the urgency of immediate credit 
aid is so great that some firms, with large 
unfilled orders already on hand, face 
complete shut-down of their plants with 
consequent unemployment and bank- 
ruptcy.” 

What are these business men criticiz- 
ing in their plight? 

“Their criticisms are principally lev- 
elled against the sudden changes in bank 
policy, the attitude of bank examiners, 
the failure of the Federal Reserve System 
to meet the situation, and th 








utter col- 








lapse of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration as a means of direct aid to in- 
dustry 

Further, they say that banker 
mania for liquidity and express 
ion that this mania is largely re 





for failure of Federal efforts 
business 


PROPOSED REMEDIES 


If that is the situatior is anythi 


proposed as a remedy? The committee 
report outlin tailed recommendatior 
Among the t 








That bs 
instructions that will lead 
policy in appraising loan 

saat the Federal Reserve 









That the country’s 
coordinated so 
be 61 different 

That the securit 
some particule ! 
dure in issuing securitic 








That there be es d an industrial 
and commercia! lediate credit sys- | 
tem. 
BANKING SURVEY 

The prese1 repor of the - 
du ( Yommittee soon \ . 
mentee a report on jending policie: 





of banks in the Chicago district made by 
the Treasury Department This report 
now is in a ten tage It is reputed 
to reveal facts that back up the report 
of the Department of Commerce Com- 
mittee 

Many officials here think that out of | 
these studies are going to come drastic | 
changes in banking practice and banking 
organization | 


A Treaty to End 
Panama Dispute 











Differences Over Operation of 
Canal to Be Subject | 


An agreement to mend disagreement 
hatched by an agreement! Dissensions 
over the operation of the Panama Canal | 
under the existing treaty between Panama 
and the United Stat es are to be s! 
away in a new treaty now under 
sjiation 

“For the purpose of semoving all those 
iifferences and causes of misunderstand- 
ing which have arisen in the relations be- 
tween the two countries as a result of the 
ronstruction and operation of the Panama 
Canal,” says the State Department an- | 
n1ouncement, negotiation of a new treaty | 
las been started. The first of a series of 








| 








tonferences between representatives of 
Panama and of the United States was 
aeld November 


5 in the National Capital. | 














.* -", — ia, : 
The Story of Important Activities of the State 


Governments 








YHE wave of 
swept over thn 
peal of the Eightee 





dated six more States as 
election These States wet 
ska. South Da- | ities to make like exemptions; to raise the 


ginia, Florida, Idaho, Nebr 
<ota and Wyoming 


ago by Kansas held firm 
a substantial majority 





beverages 


Wyoming attested its wet 








a referendum vote which 
machinery of legislation for 
liquor traffic. The other 





decided against 
any modification in the State 
which would permit the sale 





farmers’ trucks, and taking away from 
New Orleans $700,000 allocated by a 
former amendment; for exemption of 

ult motor vehicles from State, parish and 
West Vir- Special taxes and authorizing municipal- 








o 





on income taxes; 


The prohibition dyke put down 54 year To fix the maximum rate for school 





by | taxes and requiring parishes to reduce 
rates each time tne State support is in- 
Constitution | creased by a specified amount; to create 
State public school fund comprising all 
butions now or hereafter made 


The voters, 


of alcoholic 4 





con 








sentiment in | for support of public schools and provid- 
will start the | ing for apportionment on a basis of “edu- 
legalizing the | C8 tabilits and of equalization; 

five States that To permit political sub-divisions *o levy 





ted wet approved proposéd amendments | fees for liquor licenses in addition to 


to State constitutions. 


West Virginia, in authori 
raffic, did not extend the privilegé 





zing the liquor | dispensing 


States fees; fixing the terms of city judges; 
with general elections where 
no contests, except State, gen- 





ff liquors in saloons California i Congress elections; to permi 
a We State, deciined to ithor pension bonds at 95, to provide 
decides to permit in increasing the compensation of 

taurants and club Confederate veterans and widows: 
aid t Nn Jegaizing tne For a maximum rate of special taxes of 





fic, the Feder: 
tion has au 








wholesalers must register 





jealers in alcoholic beverages in the up to 
ubject to qualification under Sta 
law, to do business immedi 
before 


hol Control’ 5 mills for any one specific purpose and 
au whole- f 25 mills for all purposes, except that 
8 mills may be voted for schools; 
; for vesting authority in police juries to 
ately 1es€ refund certificates of indebtedness at not 
30,' to exceed 6 per cent interest and for 





however, to continue operations until the periods of not more than 40 years; for 


close of the year 
~ *«* * 


LOUISANA’S PROGRAM 
|= program for redi 

wealth sponsored by Senator Huev P 
Long was carried by an 


vote in Louisiana The 


isted of 14 amendment 


constitution, designed to 

of meeting the costs of 

taxing the rich and exempt 
Tr} 14 amendments pr 





moval of the requirement 


the poll tax as a qualification to vote; for Preposed constit 


program con- 


ing thet 


of payment of did not do so we 


vesting authority in school boards and| 


other political subdivisions to refund out- 
standing bonds under the same restric- 
tribution of 

~* * 
overwhelming FLORIDA WOOS MOVIES 


to the State Teuas measure to provide for classifi- 
ft the burd on of property for tax purposes— 
i by the now governor-elect 
Allred, and designed to lighten the 
de For re- burden of taxation on the poorer classes- 
the voters rejected the 
onal amendment. Flor- 











exemption from State, parish and special ida, voters however, decided to exempt 


taxation of homesteads not 
acres with buildings thereon, rural or | ation—l 


of less than $5,000 from tax- 
lation of the same type. 


exceeding 160 | homeste: 





€ 
urban, occupied by the owner, to the ex- Florida, also voted to exempt mo- 
tent of $2,000, but liable to municipal taxes tion-picture studios from taxation for a 


except the general city tax 


Orleans; 
For reduction of the m 


fee on private automobiles, 


levied in New | period of five years; this measure is in- 
tended to lure this Industry to settle in 


inimum license the State. Florida also authorized the 


trucks and’ State Jegislature to devise a system ot 





| city and county government cansiinnd on 


wonsers cir in oy DISTRIBUTION OF VOTE 
ee ' BY PARTIES IN STATES 


for the present legislative system of 1| Supreme Court Ruling May Af- 
a Senate and lower house was voted for . 








| seen mn S - ise ee >} vs 1e : : ; 

= Nebraska. Tis proposal, sponsored by fect Their Fancied The popular vote cast in last week’s;the primary vote, so many stay away 
| s mates , —_ N Norris, received the Immunity elections was a record for the by-elec- | from the polls on election day. The com: 
approval of the electorate . bined popular vote of seven Southers 


| tions tweer Presidentia lections t 
}_ The members of the one-house Legis- The fancied cloak of immunity behind | “°" between Presidential elections, bu 


lature are to be elected without party which orators in Congréss have let their million of this year’s drop in the populas 
| designation, according to the unicameral tongues run loose may prove a delusion. lion from th- popular vote cast in the elections as compared with 1932. In othes 
system adopted in Nebraska. The present A decision of the Supreme Court of the Presidential election of 1932. The inter-| States, the off-year lighter vote, not- 
two-house Legislature will decide 2n the United States, Nov. 5, points that way mediate elections between Presidential withstanding heavy voting in some of the 
number of legislators, within the limits The opinion, written by Justice Bran- | contests are lighter, about 30 per States, is attributed to apathy of the 
of _~ 30 to 50, which will constitute the deis, sets forth that while the Senate is in cent usuall: the Presidential elec-. voters . 
7 eee — to authorize pari- | S°ssion_& Senator is truly immune from | “ons in the umber of votes cast The Associated Press estimates that the 
l to authorize pari The explanation is that in Presidential! approximate total vote cast in the elec- 


: “ies a a , | states accounts for a little less than twe 
it Was a lalling ON of practically ten mil- 














arrest but by mo means is he immun 
mutuel betting on horse race: ’ ve rontests nation Stat i tickets | ¢ on & 
Two peepensd A veg hens "t > the State {Tom service in a civil suit where the contests national, State and local tickets tions was 28,588,000. The following tablé 
i e me s ate : re al +n . ~— +t Southern Ss . one sian s 
s to ta process does not involve arrest of his | 2™ all running In nost Southern States, was prepared by the Associated Press, 


constitution of Arkansas designed to pre- the primaries settle issues and elections based on returns partly incomplete in 



































vent the State ever again going on the P®Tson. are mostly perfunctory ratifications of some States 

financial rocks—were approved. These Senator Long of Louisiana attacked ee : - 7 eg 
would restrict legislative appropriations | Gen. Samuel T. Ansell on the Senate floor State Rep Dem. ‘32. Rep. '32. 
and the power .o increase taxes, and /| and distributed his attack in the form of ‘Alabama 8,196 207,910 34,675 
would transfer authority to the people|a reprint from the Congressional Record | “Arizona 23.507 79,264 36,104 
from the Legislature in the matter of |throughout the country. General Anse!l bs el 1.033 cr iy Ry 
bond issues promptly sued for libel. Senator Long +Colorado ‘ 158 591 250'877 189'617 
~* * protested he was not subject to service | *Connecticut inepnace se08 248.418 281,632 288,420 
in such a suit because he was attending | “Delaware se eeeeeeees . sees 9,852 52,860 54,319 57,073 
FUNDS FOR RELIEF bs Site Gatien tn Ges Menno Florida ......ss0e00s stecsereeceee Sf s 206,307 69,170 
I AISING funds for unemployment relief The Supreme Court decision settled ia egsiaxex te wana ric; 68.157 4949 rey te is 
was put up to the voters in a number | that contention. The Senator is so sub- Illinois sah gta cneeeeenbie ; 1.452.690 l 148'362 1.882 304 1,432°756 
of States. New York voters approved an | ject. The court did not pass on the al-| “Indiana ........................ 546,639 499,397 862,054 677.184 
issue Of 40 million dollars. An author- | jeged libel. That phase of the case was | ‘Iowa eeccecceceseeee ocewe 457.431 380,178 598.019 414,423 
ized issue of 54 millions of bonds in| not pefore it. Kansas , eveeee ° 323.902 386.624 424,204 349,498 
California was to be divided 30 mil!ions Were the Senate not in session there Mime, A 128.907 166,631 
to enable veterans of the World War to) yong owe teben Pe Bie Pie» ead ge Maryland 237,441 314,314 184,124 
buy homes and farms, and 24 millions for ..-., : appt igen Began Massachus¢ 134.964 800,148 736.959 
relief, Tilinois voters subscribed to a bond right of General Ansell so serving a no-/ *Michigar 871,700 739,894 
issue of 30 millions for relief tice of sult upon Senator Long rhe | {Minnesota 600.806 363,959 
A proposal for a single State railroad | C°Urts decision covers t point at ' 1,025 .406 564,713 
icei : iontiaed » member | issue: that even when the Senate is in 127,286 78,078 
commissioner instead of a three member “ : . é 359.082 201,177 
commission was defeated in South Dakota, | 5¢SSion a Senator is subject to such a legal *Nevada 28,756 12,674 
Michigan voted for non-partisan election | PFOCess. — New Hampshii . tee 100.860 103,629 
of State judges, but defeated the proposal |, A legislator in no case may be held “New Jerse) set ee ee eeees 184.490 2.9 806,630 775,684 
for county home rule and four other pro- | #able for a speech on the floor rhe te —* css eapeaees Hes. ‘sana A. 818 omnes 54,217 
posed amendments to the State constitu- | Constitution assures him the utmost free-| «North Carolina ..2222222222225°1. “300.000 130.000 y 497 366 308 344 
tion. dom of speech. But usually such speeches | ;North Dakota SeeRrshteadeenwes 132,394 113,429 178,350 71,772 
| 2 — ge gg wd hong :' “y- — and . 8 jubonesersdespaaes 1 aa = po ped att pod 1.337, 4 
. thereir *s the libel, if libel there be ‘Oklahoma . e iseweweunes 335,145 216,97¢ 516.46 16 
MINNESOTA'S PLANS It is settled law that no libel lies on a pe rete e eens 49.084 40.114 213,871 136,019 

+ ar , “ . vs eyive ae 436 ) 7 3.5 295 ¢ 5 
R* rendum to the voters of Minnesota _ gee e r Se a ee. Se “Rhode Island Secadeecuates toa 140,092 104.781 146 bos Mis. 268 
on the issue of public ownership will | UC!) Proceedings for such are deemed | :South Carolina .............000.. 154 102,347 1,978 
lresult from the reelection of Governor | Privileged matter But this Ansell-| South Dakota inbuneseeeseresd : 107,572 183,515 99,212 
Fiovd B. Olsen, Farmer-Laborite. Gover- Long case raises a possible question as to “Tennessee ‘ owe o0nseeeseuce 189,958 104.868 259,817 126,806 
nor Olsen has announced that he will sub- | 2OW far a possible libelous attack may Lem Gite dhs clehinkle tahoe ane Rt, vee2es 4-4 
mit a referendum calling for State con- be so “privileged.’ Ver srmion “gota tlande bikeaipuee Sikes 63 546 57278 130268 sasee 
£ I ee peaeewee 53.546 67,278 56,266 78,984 
struction and operation of electric power Vv Lig ; MAS 93,325 26.495 203.979 89,637 
plants and sale of electricity to munici- heritances; establishment of a_ central) *Wé shington eee 125,633 71,928 353.260 208.645 
palities and individuals State reserve bank, to be owned wholly “West Virginia couuenes 345,873 277,708 405,124 330,731 
Carrying out the party platform, Gov-| by the State; legalization of sale of power | “Wisconsin seeecevene 219.826 209.366 107,410 347,741 
ernor Olsen will ask the next legislature | by municipal plants of one community to Wyoming ........ WERE SRT SS 39,929 30,617 54,370 39,583 
to enact the following program: another community; enactment of a re- an 2enre sire 

Legislation of the State’s taking over] construction act to give the State full | Total sessseseeees Rpeneees sees 15,997,601 12,145,641 22,821,857 15,761,841 
of “idle” factories for operation by the un- | power to regulate work hours and wages To the total estimated Democrat-Republican vote was added 265,668 for the Fare 


employed for making products to be dis- | and to carry on useful public works proj- | mer-Labor gubernatorial candidate in Minnesota, 395.992 for the Progressive Senator 
tributed to the needy; extension of the | ects; to provide for State printing and dis- | /" Wisconsin and 259,018 for the Commonwealth candidate in California, bringing the 


mortgage moratorium for two years; ex-| tribution of school textbooks; to provide grand total to 28,588.940 up to today’s tabulation 

emption of small homesteads from tax-| for unemployment, sickness, accident Senatorial Gubernatorial Potal vote for all Representatives, 
ation; provision for a graduated scale of | workmen's compensation, maternity in- $Estimated total of Democratic and Republican, 75,000, 

taxes on large incomes, gifts and in-! surance and old-age pensions {Estimated total of Democratic and Republican, 50,000, 
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Table Beiter 


It’s good to smoke Luckies for Luckies are round, 
Luckies are firm, Luckies are fully packed with 
only the clean center leaves—these are the mild- 
est leaves —they cost more —they taste better. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your throat protection—against irritation—against cough 
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A Sea Mystery: 
‘Morro Castle’ 
Fire Unsolved 


How Flames Started Unde- 
termined; 
Of Officers Is Charged; 


Safety Recommendations 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
cendiarism or fire starting in one 
of the cargo spaces. 

However, little official weight is 
attached to any of these possible 
causes. Said Mr. Hoover: 

“Whether the fire started in the 
writing room locker or from the 
hold, it can be demonstrated that 
the fire could have spread from 
either source and destroyed the 
ship. It was not believed that the 
fire was due to electrical short cir- 
cuits, and although incendiarism 
was carefully considered, it was not 
believed proved that that was the 
origin.” 

Mr. Hoover declared there were 
ten definite contributory factors 
which caused the great loss of life. 
These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1.—The rapid spread of the fire. 

—The delay in sounding the fire 
alarm. 

3.—The ineffective fire alarm. 

4.—The delay in arousing the pas- 
sengers. 

5—The ineffective marking of 
emergency exits. 

6.—The inefficient use of fire-pre- 
vention equipment. 

7—The crew divided 
proper watches. 

8.—Improper emergency organiza- 
tion. 

9.—Lack of training and discipline 
of crew. 

10.—The delay 
8.0. 5S. 

Mr. Hoover’s method of approach- 
ing the matter of safety is first by 
an organization of a technical staff 
at Washington which would pass 
upon the construction of hulls and 
also, upon superstructure, having 
in mind that if the law was so 
changed as to require that those 
features shall meet the approval of 
the Director of the Bureau, the De- 
partment of Commerce would be 
able to set a high standard not only 
with reference to inspection of hulls 
but also inspections of boilers and 
improvement of ships’ personnel. 

As Mr. Hoover sees it, the crux 
of the matter for improving the 
efficiency of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service rests in “the creation 
of a central staff in Washington.” 
Until that is done, he asserts, “we 
can not hope to have any construc- 
tive improvement made in the de- 
sign of ships with reference to sub- 
division and governmental ap- 
proval.” 


Food and Drug Bill 


into im- 


in sending the 





Up to Next Congress 


Senator Copeland to Introduce 
Revised Measure 


The Pure Food and Drug Act, a 
measure which caused a torrent of 
controversy at the last session of 
Congress, is to be revised before it 
again is presented for enactment. 

A statement to that effect has 
been made by Senator Copeland 
(Dem.), of New York, original spon- 
sor of the bill. He says he has 
turned the old bill and the evidence 
of the hearings on it over to Ole 
Salthe, former Director of the Food 
and Drug Bureau in New York, who 
will help him in the revision. No 
announcement has been made of 
the extent of the proposed changes. 





Check-up By Airplane 


On Acreage Reduction | 


AR pictures of farm lands are 
being taken by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration to see 


Incompetence 


' 








that farmers live up to their agree- 
ments to reduce acreage. This 
method of checking farms costs 
about a third as much as the chain 
and wheel method of measuring 
fields. It has been used in wheat 
areas and may be extended to corn- 





hog, cotton, and tobacco sections. 
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“AFFAIRS 


Course of Events Here and Alisetl and Their 
Effect on Our Government 








FAREWELL TO DOUMERGUE— , 


Doumergue is gone. And as the 
old veteran wearily lays down the 
reins of government, La Belle 
France fearfully faces a future be- 
clouded less by growing war clouds 
abroad than by the mounting tide 
of political passions at home. 
Hardly, in fact, had the Doumergue 
ministry handed in its resignation 
on the morning of November 8 than 
thousands of maddened Parisians 
provided the government with an 
insight into the present temper of 
the French people by jamming into 
the Place de l‘Opera and storming 
the lines of protecting police while 
shouting, “Down with the Deputies!” 

Hastily summoned mobile guards 
quickly restored order, but the de- 
monstration recalled vividly to the 
minds of officials the bloody riots 
which occurred nine months ago in 
connection with the Stavisky scan- 
dal, brought about the downfall of 
two ministries in almost no time at 
all, and resulted in the summoning 
of “Grandfather” Gaston Doumer- 
gue from his retreat in southern 
France to take over the premier- 
ship and avert the crisis which for 
a time seemed to threaten the de- 
struction of the government itself. 

On the shoulders of Edouard Her- 
riot and the other Radical Socialist 
members of the Doumergue ministry 
falls the responsibility of having 
forced the old leader's resignation. 
By refusing him their support on the 
issue of his constitutional reform 


| program, the Radical Socialists made 


it impossible for Doumergue to ob- 
tain a majority for it in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and left him only 
the alternative of giving up the 
program or handing in his resigna- 
tion. He chose to do the latter. 

And on the shoulders of Pierre 
Etienne Flandin, six-foot-six avia- 
tor, Minister of Public Works under 
Doumergue, and moderate liberal 
leader, falls the task of carrying on 
where Doumergue left off. Asked by 
President Lebrun to accept the Pre- 
miership after Pierre Laval, Dou- 
mergue’s Foreign Minister, had de- 
clined the task, Flandin l.as suc- 
ceeded in forming another “truce 
government,” made up of members 
of several political parties, in record 
time. How long it will last is, how- 
ever, another question. 


~*er* 


APAN FURNISHES COMPLICA- 
TIONS.—In connection with 
three separate and distinct issues, 
every one of which is fraught with 
enough dangerous possibilities to 
make diplomats shudder in contem- 
plation, Japan now provides the 
world with new complications. 

First of all, there is the naval dis- 
armament situation. In London, 
representatives of Great Britain, the 
United States, and Japan still con- 
tinue to keep up appearances by 
talking over the possibility of a dis- 
armament agreement which few of 
them now regard as anything but a 
pleasant fiction. Great Britain has 
put forth “feelers” to obtain the 
Japanese reaction on a_ possible 
compromise pact which, in effect, 
would junk the existing 5-5-3 ratio 
between Britain, the United States, 
and Japan, in favor of a ratio of 
5-5-4. Indications are, however, 
that the Japanese delegates, al- 
though they listened politely to the 
British proposals, will stand pat on 
their demand for complete Japanese 
equality; and thus far, neither Brit- 
ain nor the United States is willing 
to go. 

But it is Tokyo rather than Lon- 
don which has been the week’s most 
fruitful source of information con- 
cerning the difficulties of disarma- 
ment. The Japanese Cabinet, the 
Board of Marshals and Admirals, 
and the Supreme Military Council 
have joined in recommending to 
Emperor Hirohito that Japan abro- 
gate the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922, which established a 5-5-3 
ratio between Britain, the United 
States, and Japan in battleship and 
aircraft carrier strength. 
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TAVAL BASES OR MERE MAN- 
~" DATES?—While Japanese dele- 
gates in London talked disarma- 
ment and Japanese officials in Tokyo 
planned to abrogate an existing 
disarmament treaty, Japanese rep- 
resentatives in Geneva went before 
the Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations to hear charges 
that Japan is violating her treaty 
obligations by fortifying and mak- 
ing over into naval bases her man- 
dated islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
These islands, which formerly be- 
longed to Germany, were given to 
Japan after the close of the World 
War to hold as mandates under the 
authority of the League of Nations, 
with the express provision that they 
were not to be fortified. 

Items appearing from time to time 
in the world press, to the effect that 
Japan has on _ several occasions 
denied foreign ships the privilege of 
entering the mandated area, have 
caused the League Mandates Com- 
mission to grow suspicious concern- 
ing the possibility that Japan has 
been constructing naval bases on the 
islands. The Japanese delegates, 
of course, have told the Commis- 
sion that the islands’ beauties still 
remain unmarred by the existence 
of any fortifications. 


x~x*erk 


APAN BOLTS THE DOOR.—Last 
week Manchukuo slammed the 

“open door,”—symbol of the equal 
trading rights which the citi- 
zens of all nations are supposed by 
custom and under the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922 to enjoy in the Far 
East, by decreeing the establish- 
ment of a state oil monopoly. This 
week Japan has bolted the “door” 
tight shut by intimating that no 
amount of foreign protest to Tokyo 
will bring about any modification of 
the decree. 

To the contention of Britain and 
the United States that the estab- 
lishment of the monopoly violates 
the terms of the Nine-power Treaty, 
of which Japan is a signatory, Japan 
offers several answers. In the first 
place, she claims the open door 
principle never was intended to be 
applied in such a way as to prevent 
a Far Eastern state from regulating 
her own internal economy to suit 
herself, as long as she does not dis- 
criminate against the citizens of one 
foreign country in favor of those of 
another. Secondly, she adds, Man- 
chukuo is an independent state 
which has come into existence since 
the Nine-Power Treaty was signed, 
and is, therefore, not bound by its 
terms. Finally, Japan suggests, for- 
eign countries which insist on en- 
tering protests ought to take them 
to Hsinking rather than to Tokyo, 
inasmuch as Japan asserts that 
Manchukuo, as an independent gov- 
ernment, controls her own policies. 


xe 


ONDS AND AUTOMOBILES.— 

Protests made during recent 
months to the German government 
by the American State Department 
against alleged dscrimination by 
Germany against American holders 
of German bonds have finally 
brought results. In a plan an- 
nounced Nov. 7, Germany now de- 
clares that 50 per cent of the inter- 
est due to American holders of 
Dawes and Young loan bonds will 
be paid in foreign exchange, and the 
remaining 50 per cent in German 
reichsmarks which must be spent 
or invested in Germany. Actually, 
because of the discount at which 
reichsmarks are now selling in the 
foreign exchange market, this new 
German plan will mean payment of 
about 75 per cent of the interest ac- 
tually due. 

Another plan, announced by Ger- 
many Nov. 8, is likely, however, to 
give the State Department fresh 
material for protests. What Ger- 
many now proposes to do affects im- 
ports of American automobiles and 
motor trucks. For every 1,000 marks’ 
worth of merican automobiles that 
enter Germany, under the plan, 
Americans will be expected to pur- 
chase 1,000 marks’ worth of German 
goods. Should American purchases 
from Germany be reduced, German 
imports of American automobiles 
will be reduced _ proportionately. 
Amreican firms which are engaged 
in exporting automobiles to Ger- 
many are _ proclaiming—and not 
bashfully—that if the German plan 
actually goes into effect, American 
automobiles will be virtually banned 
from the German market. The State 
Department is investigating the 
matter, and has requested Ambassa- 
dor William Dodd, in Berlin, to 
gather all available information. 
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GENATORIAL METHODS FAIL TO 

IMPRESS BRITAIN.—There will 
be no investigation into the activi- 
ties of Brtish munitions manufac- 
turers by a British government com- 
mittee, the House of Commons de- 
cided Nov. 8 by a vote of 279 to 68. 
Before the vote was taken, the 
House listened to a speech on the 
subject by Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon, who stated, among 
other things, that the methods pur- 
sued by the U. S. Senate Munitions 
Investigation Committee “would 
not commend themselves to British 
practice.” If the manufacture of 
munitions is to be governmentally 
controlled, Sir Jolin added, it ought 
to be done by international agree- 
ment. 
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U tah Banker at Head 
Of the Resery ve System 


Marriner S. Eecles — Gov- 


ernor of Board 


There is a new Governor of the Federal 


Reserve Board. He is Marriner S. Eccles. | 


Coming to Washington in January, 
Eccles, 
of Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. While in this position Mr. 
Eccles acted as 
the Treasury 
agencies 


and other 
concerned with banking and 
finance. It was under his direction that 
the recent issue of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation bonds was sold to the public 
through a private banking syndicate 

He was appointed by President Roose- 
velt, on Nov. 10, to fill the vacancy cre- 
ated some months ago when Eugene R 
Black of Georgia resigned as head of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Black has 
since been acting as a contact man be- 
tween the banking interests of the coun- 
try and the Administration. 


A New c ‘ouncil for Giving 
Economic Security Advice 


To assist his Committee on Economic 
Security, President Roosevelt named on 
Nov. 10 a group of 18 men and women to 
form an advisory council. 

This new council, under the presidency 
of Frank P. Graham, President of the 
University of North Carolina, represents 
business and labor in about equal pro- 
portions and also the interests of women, 
press and farm. 





Snapshots 


of the 


Government 


In Action 


What Federal Agencies 
Have Been Doing 
During the Week 


JIRATE BLUEBEARD'S CASTLE 

Virgin Islands opens ancient doors to 
guests on Christmas, Governor Paul Pear- 
son announces. Pirate’s former lair 
turned into hotel for “average man” 
through PWA funds. 











POSTMASTERS will cash interest cou- 

pons on Federal Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration bonds, W. J. Myers, FCA Gover- 
nor, states. Convenient service for bond 
holders without banking connections or 


where post office is more accessible. 

L S. AIRCRAFT production numbers 
*1,285 during first nine months of 1934 

Represents total increase of 220 aircraft 

over corresponding punted in 1933. 


Q@UPREME COURT of United States re- 
“ fuses to review suit against steamship 
line which allegedly refused aid to dis- 
tressed seafarers. 

RESIDENT appoints widow of Navy 

“bends” victim to New York Navy Yard 
Husband died in diving 
periment to determine effect of deep sub- 
mersion on blood pressure. 


RADE between United States and other 

Western Hemisphere nations increased 
in both exports and imports during Sep- 
| tember, Commerce Department states. 
Imports from remaining nations of world 
showed falling off. 


| PHILIPPINE Legislature adjourns after 


passage of act providing about $1,000,- 
000 for pensioning American employes of 
Government who will retire with inde- 
pendence inauguration. 


petcr of Columbia Supreme Court 
dismisses Miami race track suit. Club 
| sought to compel Secretary of War to 
issue permit for track's construction 
Court rules Biscayne Bay, Fla., site of 
proposed track is on navigable water under 
power of Secretary of War. 
U S. MARINE CORPS’ battle trophies, 
* historical flags and records of last 158 


| years, to be housed in new museum built 


by enlisted men at Marine Base, Quantico, 
Va. 


[/DEvEers water supply to be increased 

as result of PWA loan and grant of 
$3,500,000 for enlargement of Moffat Tun- 
nel. 


JPEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION dur- 

ing 1934 ordered more than 50 com- 
panies to discontinue practices involving 
lottery devices in distribution of their 
products. 


| TSMTATIVELY ‘approved pecan agree- 


ment requires all pecans sold through 
trade channels be graded according to U. 
S. grade standards, AAA announces. 


NATIONAL League of Women Voters for 
~ " first time takes issue directly to States 
in effort to stimulate nation-wide support 
|of Federal suffrage for District of Co- 
| lumbia. 
| ADMINISTRATOR Ickes changes form 
of contract to be used in purchase of 
distress gasoline to govern negotiations be- | 
tween purchasing companies and refiners 
| desiring to dispose of gasoline. Change 
}recommended by Planning and Coordi- 
|nation Committee. 


PRODUCTION of crude petroleum in 

United States during September to- 
| taled 75,810,000 barrels, Bureau of Mines 
| reports. Represents decline of 23,000 bar- 
rels from August daily average and 84,- 
000 barrels below average of year ago. 


STATE Department announces designa- 
\ tion of advisory committee to co- 


a liaison official between | 
governmental | 


in 


tank ex- | 


|Farm homes 
FCA 


Mr. | 
a Utah banker, accepted the post | 


| 
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ALPHABETICAL GROUPS 


Progress During the Week of Emergency Agencies 
of Recovery Program 
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A A A—Asricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ome" ministration. Farm belt voted 
for candidates favorable to continuance 
of this program. Next Congress ex- 
pected to strengthen the law in ways 
wanted by its officials. Economists see 
agricultural outlook not much changed 
for next year. Study of foreign cotton 
production quiets fears that United 
States to lose its markets. 
F AC —Federal Aviation Commission. 
Held executive session confer- 
ences on military flying with Army Air 
Corps officials present, 
F( ‘(Federal Communications Com- 
mission. Initiating first invest- 
igation of its kind, called on Broadcast- 
ing Station KQV, Pittsburgh, and Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. for re- 
ports on charge by Governor Pinchot 
Pennsylvania, of “buzzing interference” 
during one of his radio political speeches. 
Issued interlocking directorate order, 
temporarily extending, until Jan. 2, au- 
thority to 325 persons to serve as of- 
ficers or directors of more than one 
communication company. 
F E R Aw—Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration. Announces 
that financial aid is being provided to 
94,331 needy students in 1,466 institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States. Total of $1,414,940 of FERA 
funds being spent monthly for this 
purpose 


F HA: —Federal 


Ad istra- 

tion, Announced’ Building 
Trades Department of American Fed- 
eration of Labor has called on 1,500,- 
000 building tradesmen to support FHA’s 
home mortgage program and cooperate 
with regional, State and community or- 
ganizations. Operations begun in ap- 
proving mortgagees and approving in- 
surance of mortgages under Title 2, of 
National Housing Act. Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York first applicant 
for approval as mortgagee and Riggs 
Bank, Washington, D. C., first applicant 
for mortgage insurance. 





FSHD~—Feeeral Subsistence Home- 
steads Division. Completes 
purchase of site for project at Granger, 
Ia., paying approximately $125 an acre 
for 224 acres. 
FSRC—Federal pen Relief Cor- 
poration. Awards 15 contracts 
to process approximately 430,500 addi- 
tional head of cattle and about 207,390 
more calves from the drought area into 
canned beef and veal for the unem- 
ployed. Calls for bids to be opened 
Nov. 21 to supply 9,000,000 pounds of dry 
Skim milk. Lets contracts to five firms 
to supply 5,040,000 pounds of butter. 


FTC—Feter#! Trade Commission. In- 
quiry into affairs of Byllesby 


ny é& Management a 
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tion, the management unit of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. An- 
nouncement that four-year inquiry into 
chain stores will be ready for presenta- 
tion to Senate when Congress meets 


NL RB- National Labor Relations 

Board. Decision in case of 
Hosiery Mills Managenw nt 
found to have refused to bargain in 
good faith when it merely listened to 
proposals of employes and accepted or 
rejected the same without counter-pro- 
posals. Decision in case of Wabash 
Fibre Box Company. Company adjveged 
guilty of discriminatory discharge of 
employe for union activities. Decis.on 
in case of United Dry Docks, Inc., deny- 
ing to welders’ trade union the right to 
bargain with company, this right being 
already exercised by the metal workers’ 
union. Decision in case of Columbian 
Iron Works, ordering company to bar- 
gain with employes collectively, not in- 
dividually. 


Atlanta 


NR. A National Recovery Administra- 
tion. Election assures that 
Congress will continue Recovery Admin- 
istration. Study now being given to the 
effect codes have had on business. 
Changes in sight. Business continues 
rather slow, but expected to adjust it- 
self to New Deal changes now bulwarked 
by election. Talk about price fixing dis- 
couraged, Code enforcement still a 
ther. 
PW A—Public Works Administration. 
““ Announces approval of allot- 
ment of $1,670,000 for Brooklyn limited 
dividend housing project and authoriza- 
tion of $1,500,000 Federal housing proj- 
ect for Louisville, Ky. Acquires title to 
site for $3,000,000 Indianapolis low-cost 
housing project for Negroes. Allots $9,- 
836,800 for non-Federal projects. Re- 
scinds allotments totaling $4,491,300 
and releases an additional $2,976,300 for 
additional allotments by changing nine 
allotments of loans and grants to grants 
only. Investigates $1,600,000 allotment 
for harbor and terminal improvements 
at Hueneme, Cal. Releases $3,500,000 
for enlargement of the Moffat tunnel 
in Colorado, PWA Administrator Ickes 
declares in radio address that politics 
has not entered into administration of 
public works funds 


SECSecurities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Issues new rule on 
striking matured or called securities 
from listing on exchanges. Receives ap- 
plication from the Midland Valley Rail- 
road Company for withdrawal of listing 
of its preferred stock Holds hearing 
on Boston Curb Exchange. 
TVA” -Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Memphis, Tenn., votes for bond 
issue of $9,000,000 to acquire or build 
electric distribution system for use of 
TVA power. 


» 
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AMERICAN LEGION’S COMMANDER, 
Frank M. Belgrano, pledges himself 
again after White House visit to fight for 
immediate payment of cash bonus. Re- 
gards Legion’s demand for bonus as 
“mandate.” — 
| ppewrurredigapene ACT held to be in 
violation of Fifth Amendment to 
Constitution by District Judge Luther B. 
Way. His unwritten opinion based on 
grounds that act would deprive person of 
‘property without due process of law. 
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Fast aeuinn Ranks 


Of Women Who Work 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

a drop in the great bucket of unemploy- 
ment,” says Miss Anderson. “The actual 
number of jobs made available by the 
dismissal of employed married women 
would be greatly reduced by 
many of these women, when stripped ot 
their earnings, to dispense with paid help 
in their homes and the use of such serv- 
ices as restaurants, laundries, and so on. 

Figures gathered by the Women’s Bureau 
show that a large percentage of the 
marricd women who are working come 


from the lower income groups of the popu- | 
Most of them are obtaining em- | = 


lation. 
ployment in the occupations traditionally 
occupied by women workers. 

The latest available figures from the 
Census of Occupations show that of all 
married women workers, 36 per cent were 
in domestic and personal service, 20 per 
cent were in manufacturing, 9 per cent in 
agriculture, 12 per cent in clerical work, 


10 per cent in professional service, 11 per | 
cent in trade, and less than 3 per cent in| 


the transportation and communication 
and public service groups. 
Protection Under NRA 

Until the expiration of NRA in 1935, the 
majority of women workers are protected 
by the maximum working hour and mini- 
mum wage provisions of the different 
codes. Nearly three-fourths of the codes 
have established the 40-hour week in the 


industrial fields covered by NRA and have | 


specified or implied that the 8-hour day 
should be basic 

In the retail trade and in the codes.for 
hotels and restaurants longer hours are 
permitted 
latter codes a real stop forward in better- 
ing conditions of work has been taken 
by restriction of employment to six days 
each week. Formerly a seven-day week 
was permitted in many instances. 

About three-fourths of the codes do not’ 





| its accomplishments. 


the need of |} 


It is pointed out that in the| 


Mapping Lines 
Of Action for 
Liberty y League 


Business Spokesman Out- 
lines Plans for Placing 
Organization’s Viewpoint 
Before Congress 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
dangerously to a continued orgy of 
spending, to say nothing of the en- 
trenchment of political czars, the 
elimination of individualism and the 
wiping out of those cherished ideals, 
one of which is that human rights 
and property are inseparable. 


Government and Industry 

“Whenever the Federal Govern- 

ment seeks to usurp the functions of 
industry and invades unsuccessfully the 
field of labor, the losses are passed on to 
the United States Treasury, and from 
it to the people in increased taxation. 
Bureaucracy is but a subtle approach to 
political tyranny. There are 531 men in 
the House and the Senate who hold the 
destiny of this Nation and the future 
happiness of the people in the palms of 
their hands. Business must organize so 
as to be able to approach this group for 
a better understanding of each other’s 
problems, and the American Liberty 
League intends to function in that very 
definite and important work. 

“The people of this country have not 
realized what hus happened and what is 
taing place. Business has been shell- 
shocked and gassed. It took the depres- 
sion, the aftermath of the World War, to 
bring about the first. The gas was ad- 
ministered in that quiet, but patriotic, 
acquiescence on the part of business men 
as they watched the unheard of and 
Startling methods taken in putting through 
emergency legislation, some of which was 
necessary to the general recovery program, 
but in all of which experience was denied 
a voice. 


A Pledge of Cooperation 

“It is the utmost folly to think that 
the American Liberty League seeks any 
quarrel with President Roosevelt. We 
are pledged to assist him in every possible 
way. That willingness, however, does not 
mean that the voice of the League will 
remain silent when it believes it sees 
breakers ahead. There must be mutual 
confidence and cooperation by Govern- 
ment and business. Government should 
not look upon business through eyes of 
Suspicion and distrust. 

“We fully recognize that the Federal 
Government has a sacred obligation to 
come to the relief of its people when they, 
through no fault of their own, are in dis- 
tress; but how many realize that business, 
through which comes employment and 
the pay checks, nas little or no voice in 
government. It is about time that busi- 
ness awakes and has something to say in 
the interest of our stockholders and em- 
ployees and the institutions that the men 
of this country have given their lives to 
build. 

A Stand for Ordered Liberty 

“Business owes no apology. In the 
business men of America lives the spirit 
that made this Nation. Success is not 
judged by its possessions but rather by 
The industrial in- 
stitutions of this country are owned by 
the public, representative of millions of 
shareholders. That statement cannot be 
denied. They represent the thrift and 
saving of our working people. 

“The American Liberty League has & 
full time and he-man’s job before it. Our 
members are determined to have our 
voice heard in respect to proper legisla- 
tion. We stand for free men and an or- 
dered liberty. Industry has heretofore re- 
mained inactive in regard to its obliga- 
tion to government. Let it be understood 
again that the American Liberty League 
is definitely non-partisan but decidedly 
political. It must be so if the voice of 
business in government is to be heard in 
respect to proper legislation on behalf of 
industry. 





Claiming the Salary 


Of An Ousted Official 


Whether the hezrs of the late William E. 
Humphrey, ousted Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, are entitled to his salary from the 
time the President removed him from 
office in October, 1933, to the time he 
died in February, 1934, is a question the 
United States Court of Claims will have 
to answer. 

The President at the time of the ree 
moval order stated that he did it because 
he felt that “the aims and purposes of the 
Administration with respect to the work 
of the commission can be carried out 
most effectively with personnel of my own 
seleciion.” To this Mr. Humphrey replied, 
“I refuse to recognize such an order (the 
removal order) as valid, or as being within 
the President's rightful powers.” 

Mr. Humphrey, at the time, contended 
the President could not oust an executive 
officer whose appointment had been con- 
firmed by the Senate for any reasons 
other than inefficiency, neglect of duty, or 
malfeasance in office. To this, last week, 
George C. Sweeney, Assistant Attorney 
General, told the Court of Claims that 
the President had the right to remove Mr. 
Humphrey for any reason which he, acte- 
ing with a due sense of his official respon- 
sibility, thought sufficient. 


differentiate in the minimum wage rates 
on account of sex. 
Wage Differentials 

An analysis of the codes which make 
wage differentials for the two sexes shows 
that not only are wage minimums lower 
for women than for men in the same 
classification of employment, but some wo- 
men engaged in skilled processes are paid 
a lower minimum than are men on une 
skilled labor. 
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Nation’s Consumers 


Taper Off on Candy 





Bare Legs as Peril 


To Children’s Health 


i| 
F R r MERICA'S “sweet-tootn” still shows! ¢ rs . 
: More Patients in Public But rs . A ° gc le ote caso Strong Vitality Needed to 
a. ae age |Meats Will Be Scarce and Dear, Agricultural Economists Signs of a depression-cavity. | e. a . . 
i f W: hi | Not in Private Institutions ‘ “ = rom figures compiled by the Census Justify Lack of Covering 
{ as ington 1] of 40 States Predict Bureau Director William L. Austin re- p 
} CREASE in the number of patients | vealed that the total value of confection- YttALiry ufficient to offer resistence 
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i in public genera! hospitals has occurred MPHE hot ; i tial ies ae : - es te _ {ery and salted nuts produced in the United to extreme cold should be assured 

‘ , —— in the United States since 1929 but up} =f ousewives maruet Basket is rap-jare net in effect. Continued be ete States in 1933 was $204,525,059, a decrease | where children are subjected to undue exe 

‘PUCKED in a small anteroom of ator’s and Congressman’s signatures | ti this nar the Gaaer of tetent idly becoming an object of national ment in demand late in the ; pope of 27.5 per cent as compared with $282,- posure by going stockingless in the Wine 

the huge Commerce Department officially affixed, he admitted the i: aetiiaitis aaoiatiealh Reniiediiitin Shimnemi na interest. pe nd primarily upon recovery in the dure 216.327 reported in 1931 ter months. As many children are physie 

building in its improvised studio of setter. . Sete tonne ~ heonian occupancy " iat Rising food prices for many months able goods industries, where the decline | Caramels, gum drops and fudge showed cally under par, the wisdom of this fashion 
There and then. for the first time, “= y= have pinched the basket Economica] | in employment and production has been | less of a proportionate drop in value than is questionable 


Reuben Nakian, New York sculptor, 


ported by the Children’s Bureau on the 
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who is endeavoring to preserve the , a champion dog—known to sports~- | basis of reports from 11 public general ion. ania apts *he 4 3 Salt uts, whic: 931 he manu-| A sreater regard for temperature ree 
“plastic appeal” = the ow Deal. men throughout the world—looked | hospitals in nine urban oe and 89 aidiibanics cha ee — Fruit a oe and weevil — ee of so Heng A 000.000, quirements in the matter of clothing chile 
Since last May, Mr. Nakian has | down on the lawmakers. When Dil | Private general hospitals in 21 urban gaunt Ae tee aon Os Pig Pg By ba . eget ge decreased in 1933 to a little more than dren is urged by Dr J. oe See 
been working on a “circle of fame” Kusha had had her fill of the sight, | pree patients received more than 95|0f lean purses to their utmost. Climax | pinned roast or age Pe chee price $10,000 000. Marshmallows, roasted on — Gens cocasel cana pi en 
of the New Deal. When completed =. gr ——s branes anced - per cent of the total number of days’ came with the President's warning to the | barometer does not augur well. Market peng A ety en ee ee to assure bodily warmth, in his opinion. 
it will include 12 plaster heads of | with a quizzical expression in her |c.., oy patients in public general, tuber-| American people that higher food prices| guides are having to revise their retail pare hy 3 L Samed ssemminannaed K The practice of letting small children 
prominent Administration officials eyes and asked to be taken for @ | cujosis, isolation, and orthopedic hospitals.| were to be expected. Confirmation of|meat prices from day to Repti 0 1 nenecenteeen _____ | go bare-legeed in the worst of weather 
and a half-length figure of Presi- walk on the Plaza. In the course of | In private hospitals the proportion ranged | the President's warning came last week | trend is always upward. From the Gov-! may be sadiy missing from many a mar- | 40€S not meet his approval. Parents who 
dent Roosevelt. He has finished | the walk, she looked back once or | between 80 and 95 per cent |with the Bureau of Agricultural Eco-/ernment, the housewife is told that “a. ket basket this year. Turkey prices are | favor the fashion on the theory that it 
seven of the heads and hopes to twice at the Capitol and sighed. | in public general hospitals the percent- | nomics report that higher food prices all | substantial advance in prices of all meat expected to be higher this year on ac- | Promotes payeneny Be _~ ne cae? 
complete the rest by Feb. 1. a a ale age of care to free patients was about 2 per along the line may be expected until next animals is expected.” Added to that “the | count of the moderately smaller crop and en agp Age - alg tp he 
The heads will be finished in imi- HIS NAME LED ALL THE REST = nt higher in 1933 than in the previous year’s crops begin to come on the market. general quality and finish of these ani-/| reduced supplies of other meats. How- li mg waich Wi 1 
tation of various types of ancient | ~ occupancy of 80 per cent or more of For one solid week Government officials mals «to be slaughtered) will be much| ever, poultrymen have been told by overing . 
statuary. After they are shown in \ ORE THAN A THOUSAND cor- | tne total capacity was reported in both conferred with agricultural economists of below —— ' ; ae poultry specialists that they can view this ee ee 
ublie ex they y be cast in , ner-stones of post offices and | 1932 and 1933 by public general. tubercu- | 42 States and with field chiefs of the Ag-| Slaughter reduction is expected to be | Fall and Winter with a generally favor- in many cities is slated to go even higher 
a oe hg ] 5 t ~ ricultural Adjustment Administration. pronounced after February next, and the! ably outlook this Winter due to the low level of milk 
bronze or finished in stone other public buildings are inscribed — cenaget. uns paves ere _ The result: Farm production larger| greatest relative shortage in meat prod- Small consolation to the hard-pressed | production expected by Federal officials 
“I started my work,” says Mr. with the name of James A. Wet- vitals . case theta Gas ron" than the unusua!ly small production of] ucts will develop next Summer, the con- | housewife is the fact that supplies of eggs |The number of cows is being reduced, 
Nakian, “because I feel that this is — , in private general hospitals, ‘maternity 1934 is expected next year. The higher] ference reported. “The decrease in pork | and poultry will be relatively short until | fewer heifers are being raised, and the 
the beginning of a new era and I Although the names of Secre- | hospitals, and eye, ear, nose, and throat| prices this year may tend to stimulate! production will be relatively more than/| next Summer, when chickens of next extensive drought damage to pastures» 
want to perpetuate its leaders in taries of the Treasury, Postmasters |hospitals during these years the occu-| excessive planting of some crops in 1935,|than of beef or lamb.” year’s hatching begin to affect supplies. meadows, and new seedings will tend te 
my art.” General and other cabinet officers | pancy was 60 per cent or less particularly where adjustment programs The turkey—symbol of Thanksgiving—j| Milk up to 14 and 15 cents per quart | restrict expansion of dairying in 1935, 
Being a New Deal sculptor has | appear on these corner stones, NO | oa. = . eens maseiiidiis eee . pa sates nit = 
its disadvantages. Although Mr. | one of them appears as many times oe 
Nakian finishes the preliminary as that of Mr. Wetmore. | 
hodeling of each subject in six sit- Cabinet members come and go, | 
tings of half an hour each, it has but for 15 years, during which the | 
been difficult to find even that much | Federal Government launched the | 
time in many cases. greatest building program in its 


To get the personality of the men 
he models, Mr. Nakian attempts to 
see them at their work. He says: 

“I see them, I feel them out. I 
drop in and out of their offices un- 
til they pay no attention to me, and 


history, Mr. Wetmore served as head 
of the Government’s architectural 
staff. 

It was in 1885 that “the judge’— 
as he is known to his friends—first 
entered the services of the Treasury 


... Let’s 


then I can catch them off their Department. Three years after the Save 
guards, in various moods turn of the century, he joined the 
x~*«* staff of the supervising architect, 


“PLASTIC APPEAL” 
N EN who have been included in 
the “circle of fame,” says Mr. 
Nakian, have to have “plastic ap- 
peal” as well as prominence in the 
New Deal. 

Thus far he has modeled the 
heads of Rexford Guy Tugwell, Don- 


ald Richberg, General Hugh John- was also his 71st birthday. Friends 
son Secretary of State Hull, Secre- and associates of Mr. Wetmore are 
tary of Interior Ickes, Assistant Sec- planning to give him a farewell 
retary of Labor Edward McGrady, ; P@™quet on Nov. 12. 
‘ue & 


and Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace. He is now working on the 
head of Harry L. Hopkins, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. 
Next Mr. Nakian expects to do 
the head of Louis M. Howe, secre- 
tary to President Roosevelt. He has 
decided to make Miss Frances Per- 
kins another member of his “circle,” 


but the remaining two subjects | The interview generally ends when . e.e ° 
have tat tenn Goebadaed. the cigarettes burn down to stubs dinner waiting for you for as little as seventy- 
xxx ; and the reporters leave the room to 


ME: NAKIAN is enthusiastic about 
° many of his subjects. Here is 
his appraisal of some of the group 
he has modeled thus far: 
“Richberg: Forms of his head are 
full, flowing rythms of curves; lines 
of an Eastern philosopher, a deep 
thinker 
“Wallace: Simple, rugged forms; 
a man of the soil, natural, demo- 
cratic, captivating, a winning per- 
sonality. 
“McGrady: Frank, honest, direct, 
positive, self-assured.” 
He describes the head of Mr. Tug- 
well, which is finished in imitation 
of Pompeian statuary, as resem- 


bling an “archaistic sphinx, with | @ name that few persons pronounce 
lavender colored eyes.” correctly. It looks as if though it | 
The head of Mr. Ickes is de- would be pronounced “keys.” But | 


scribed as “St. Peter with his bunch 
of keys.” 
x~** 

Of General Johnson Mr. 
Says: 

“He offers the richest material to 
a sculptor. Forms and furrows in 
his face suggest the ruggedness and | 
power in ancient Roman emperors.” 

Mr. Nakian is making two heads | 
of General Johnson. One will be | 
included in the group for the “cir- | 
cle of fame” while the other will be | 

| 
} 
| 


Nakian 


cast in bronze and presented to 

West Point Military Academy. 
Friends of General Johnson 
the National Recovery Administra- | 
tion and his class associates at West | 
| 


in 


Point are joining to procure the 
bronze for West Point. When it is 
placed at the Academy, it will mark 
the first time that a living man has 
been so honored. 


x~*ek 

JESSE JONES IN BRONZE 
(THE NAME of Jesse Jones, Chair- 

man of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, has not been 
selected among those to be modeled | 
by Mr. Nakian. Another sculptor, | 
however, has completed a bust of 
him which will be a permanent rec- 
ord of his appearance during his 
New Deal activities. 

E. Cerracchio, the Italian sculp- 
to who modeled the statue of Col- 
onel Houston, now standing in 
Houston, Texas, has just finished a 
bust of Mr. Jones. It will be cast 
in bronze. 


x * * 

CAPITOL PRIVILEGES FOR DOG 
HiSTORY has recorded some queer 

happenings in the Senate and 
House galleries at the Capitol, but 
none is more remarkable than the 
presentation of two Senate and 
House visitor’s passes made out to 
Dil Kusha O’Shagstone, the worid 
famous Irish setter, which died not 


long ago. The passes were given to culture Department, “there is no satis- 
: of , factory clinical evidence to show that 
; : tha 

Dil Kusha’s master, M. W. Meier. adults who get a reasonably good diet 


They were signed by Senator Bron- 
son Cutting of New Mexco and Rep 
resentative B. Carroll Reece of Ten- 
nessee. 

The bland and usually affable 
sergeant-at-arms was confronted 
one day by a red Irish setter intent 
on seeing for herself just what was 
going on among the Nation’s law- 


| TWO WASHINGTONS AND PIE 


One 


Enough, It Is Said, to Give Any- 


| FUST one egg a cay—and the chances 


need additional vitamin D.” 


irradiated foods has been in the labora- 
tory 
not yet been time to check these results 
carefully in practical feeding tests with 
children and with adults. 


the vitamin D he needs even if he eats 
no other food which supplies it. 


| vitamin D by irradiation with ultra-violet 
rays or by feeding cows irradiated yeast 
or by the addition of cod liver oil extract 
became a regular part of many dairy com- 
panies. 
it. 
son, an authority on vitamins in the Agri- 


; tween 


and twelve years later Secretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo placed him in 
charge, as acting supervising archi- 
tect 

“The judge,” who has faithfully 
served 16 Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury,- retired, after 49 years of Gov- 
ernment service, on Nov. 10, which 


FOR THE LIFE OF A SMOKE 


sECRETARY of the Navy Swanson 
has hit on a novel way to end 
press conferences quickly. 
As soon as the reporters gather 
in his reception room he serves 
them with cigarettes. All light up. 


& 


dispose of them, 

Secretary Swanson, one of the 
few cabinet members with a long 
background of life in official Wash- 
ington circles, is skilled at evading 
questions he does not wish to an- 
swer. At almost every press con- 
ference he is asked concerning naval 
relations with Japan. Generally he 
either answérs “off the record” or 
refers the questioner to the State 
Department. 

x * * 
WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


~ENATOR Henry Wilder Keyes 
(Rep.), of New Hampshire, has 


the open sesame at his office is to 
ask for “Senator Kize’—pronounced 
with a sibilant sound like a long, 
slow “Z.” 

~* * 


STORY has just come to light 
regarding Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins’ preference for 
Washington pie. 

On one occasion when eating in a 
Philadelphia restaurant she asked 
the waiter to bring a piece of Wash- 
ington pie for dessert. When the 
pie came, Secretary Perkins looked 
it over and then called back the 
waiter. 

“This isn’t the kind of Washing- 
ton pie they serve in Boston,” she 
said. “It has a dark filling, while 
the Boston pie is light.” 

“We named our pie after Booker 
T. Washington,” explained the 
waiter, “not after George Washing- 
ton.” 





(Copyright, 1934, by The United 
States News. Reproduction without 











Specific permission prohibited.) 
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og a Day 
For Vitamin D) 


one All He Needs for Diet 


are that the average person gets all 


A short time ago, milk fortified with 


Many claims have been made for 


However, according to Dr. E. M. Nel- 


So far most of the research work with! 


with small animals, and there has 


To illustrate the relative strength be- | 
the pure vitamin and irradiated 


our appetites for 


UITE RIGHT, GENTLEMEN. There’s a man-size 


five cents, and the food on Chesapeake and Ohio is 
something to write home about. And he-men though 
you are, you needn't be ashamed of your taste for 
really beautiful surroundings—fine china—spotless 
cleanliness. Far from being considered a necessary 
evil, dining cars on Chesapeake and Ohio are another 


opportunity for making your trip a genuine pleasure. 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Chesapeake 











and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


by Guyrje Washinglen in 1785 


eat! 
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foods, Dr. Nelson explains that one-fourth 
of a gram of the pure vitamin has the 
protective qualities of 30 gallons of cod 
liver oil or 10,000 quarts of fortified vita- 
j min D milk, 






makers. The sergeant-at-arms de- 
murred; but when bonafide passes 
were presented, made out to Dil 
Kusha O’Shagstone, with the Sen- 
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Flow to Get a Home Loan 
on Insured Mortgage *: +» 





Security Must Be Urban Property and 
the Cost, Including Repayment, Varies 
from $85 to $100 Per $1.000 


NDER the new program of the Fed- ¢ They give the key to what each thou- 


eral Housing Administration for 
Insured mortgages, how can a prospec- 
tive borrower obtain such a mortgage, 
and how much is it going to cost? 

Following the recent exchange of let- 
ters between the President and Federal! 
Housing Administrator James A. Mof- 
fett, final decision has been reached 
on the terms of these mortgages. So 
now the man or woman who wants to 
borrow money to build, or buy a house 
or who wishes to renew a mortgage 
that will soon fall due, can tell just 
what it will cost to get the money 
needed. 

But before going into that there is 
another little point to clear up. It 's 

hether the prospective borrower can 
| ers for a loan under the program. 

That depends partly on the person 

d partly on the property for which 

e loan is desired 

x* «re 

Take first the question of the prop- 
erty. It must be residential property 
designed for one to four families. 
Moreover, it must be well situated in 
an urban community. 

What is the upper limit of the 
amount that may be borrowed on a 
house that satisfies these conditions? 
There are two answers to that. First, 
the absolute limit in money is $16,000. 
Second, the upper limit on any par- 
ticular piece of property is 80 per cent 
of the sound value of the property. 

x*** 

So much for the property. The next 
Question to consider is the condition 
of the prospective borrower. He must 
be a good credit risk for the mortgage 
asked. 

Put in concrete terms, that means 
that he must have a regular income 
reasonably assured of continuance, and 
this income must be enough to carry 
the mortgage. The payments required 
under the mortgage must be not mucn 
more than what the borrower could 
afford to pay for rent. He is going 
to be faced with tax payments and the 
cost of repairs, which he wouldn't have 
to meet if he were paying rent. 

This leads up to the question of how 
much the payments on the mortgage 
gre going to be. That depends on the 
terms, which are fixed by the FHA. 


Information 
Service .for 








Citizens 








Q.—What is “due proces of law?” 

A—The term “due process of law,” is 
mot defined in the Constitution, nor 
has the Supreme Court defined it pre- 
cisely. A generally accepted dcfini- 
tion is one by Judge Cooley, who said: 
“Due process of law in each par- 
ticular case means such an exercise of 
the powers of the Government as the 
settled maxims of law permit and 
sanction, and under such safeguards 
for the protection of individual rights 
as those maxims prescribe for the class 
of case to which the one in question 
belongs.” 

> © 

Q.—Have all the National Park ser- 
fes of postage stamps been issued? 

A—yYes, The 10-cent stamp, having 
for the central subject a view of Mount 
LeConte, one of the outstanding points 
of interest in Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, issued on Oct. 8, completed 
this special scenic series of stamps. 

+ + 


Q—Is it compulsory that schools 
teach the effects of alcohol on the hu- 
man body? 

All States but one—in which the 
subjects of the curriculum are left to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion—have laws requiring the teaching 
of the effects of alcohol and narcotics. 

+ + 

Q.—Can Federal funds be allotted to 
— relief organiations? 

A—No. Federal relief funds must be 
administered by public agencies re- 
sponsible for their expenditure under 
State, county or municipal govern- 
mental authority. 

+ + 

Q.—What is the salary of Louis Mc- 
Henry Howe, Secretary to President 
Roosevelt? 

A—His basic salary 
year. 


is $10,000 per 


+ + 
Q.—What is the name of the offense 
that consists of knowing of the trea- 
@on of others and not disclosing the 
information. 
—Misprison of treason. 


Q—If a party importing goods into 
the United States is dissatisfied with 
the valuation by the local appraiser, 
what should he do? 

A—He may appeal to the United 
States Customs Court for reappraise- 
ment. 

+ + 

Q—What do bankers mean when 
they speak of “negotiable instruments?” 

A—They usually mean promissory 
motes, checks, or other bills of ex- 
change. 

+ + 

Q.—What act provides for the insur- 
ance of deposits in building and loan 
associations? What Government ag- 
ency supervises such insurance, 

A—The insurance of accounts in 
building and loan asociations is pro- 
vided for in title IV of the National 
Housing Act. This title creates the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation which administers the in- 
surance. 


++ 
Q—What is the width of the stand- 
ard gauge railways? 
A.—The standard gauge of railways 
is 4 feet 8% . 


Q—Where is hte of the 
Marine Corps? 

A—The Marine Corps has its head- 
quarters at Washington, D. ©. It also 
a subheadquarters at San 


++ 
Q—How many buffalo are there in 
Whe National Parks? 
A—By the latest count of the Na- 
tional Park Service there are about 1,- 
900 buffalo in the National Parks. 


+) 


sand dollars of the mortgage is going 
to cost the householder. 
x~*« * 

What will this cost be? 

The answer will have to be divided 
into four parts because there are four 
different costs for persons in four dif- 
ferent situations. These are: 

1. Where property already con- 
structed on June 24, 1934, is purchased, 
on which a mortgage already exists. 
The holder of the mortgage might be 
willing to let the mortgage remain just 
as it is if the buyer can pay the former 
owner his equity without additional 
borrowing. But if the buyer must bor- 
row additional money or if the mort- 
gage holder insists on a mortgage of 
the new type, which will be insured 
by the FHA, the situation is different 

The new mortgage will run for 20 
years. The borrower must expect to 
pay each year for each thousand dol- 
lars of the mortgage three sums. The 
first is $50, called interest. The second 
is $5, classified as insurance premium. 
The thi ird is $30 which is payment on 
the principal. The total comes to $85 
a year for each thousand dollars of the 
mortgage. 

2. Where it is the intention to pur- 
chase a house built since June 27, 1934, 
on which there is no mortgage. This 
covers the case of a house built by the 
borrower. 

2: 2 @ 

The amount to be paid for each of 
20 years on each thousand dollars of 
the mortgage is made up as follows: 
First, $50 for interest. Second, $5, 
known as a service charge. Third, $5, 
for insurance premium. Fourth, $30, 
which goes to reduce the principal. 
Total, $90. 

3. Where a mortgage falls due, and 
the holder is willing to renew it but 
insists on the new mortgage being in- 
sured under the FHA program. 

In this case the amounts to be paid 
annually for each thousand dollars are: 
$55 in interest. Second, $10 as mort- 
gage insurance premium. Third, $30 
to apply in the principal. Total, $95. 

4. Where a mortgage falls due, and 
the money to meet it must be ob- 
tained from another borrower. 

Here the interest charge is $55. In 
addition, there is a service charge of 
$5, mortgage insurance premium of 
$10, and a payment on principal of 
$30. The total is $100, to be paid each 
year for 20 years on each thousand 
dollars of the mortgage. 

x** * 

To sum up these four cases, the bor- 
rower on an insured mortgage must 
expect to pay from 8'% to 10 per cent 
of the face of his mortgage for 20 
years. At the end of this period the 
mortgage will be paid off. 

The loans are not made by the FHA, 
but by private institutions, information 
about which may be obtained from 
banks or other lending companies. 
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Editor’s Note—tLetters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ex- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 
publication should be 80 
marked. 
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That Townsend Plan 
Sir: 

I believe that the Townsend Plan 
as recently published in your paper 
to be an excellent one in that the 
long run will prove economical as 
well as charitable. 

No doubt this plan will solve 
many labor problems, create new 
employment and money circulation 
and certainly will, it appears, will 
reduce Federal relief expenditures. 
Raising funds to pay these pen- 
sions by a Federal sale tax won't 
fall too heavy on any one class. 

F. E. WEATHFORD. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

x~** 


Just the Facts 
Sir: 

I have had opportunity to check 
and verify some of the articles of 
interest recently published in the 
United States News and I am happy 
to say that the substance material 
consists of the facts which is, after 
all, the ultimate object of any 
reader. 

THERON C. TEEL. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

x~ kk 


Viewed From Brazil 
Sir: 

From what news filters down 
from your half of the world, there 
must have been many changes 
since I left the United States. Do 
you think that some headway has 
been made by the Rooseveltian 
economy, or will the entire mass 
of maneuver pendulate towards an- 
other group, starting another cycle 
of trial and error? * * * 

We have heard a great deal of 
nonsense about overproduction in 
various commodities. But has any 
authentic case been recorded of 
anyone who has in his possession 
more than he wants of the things 
he needs? From my office window 
I have seen the sun blotted out by 
the smoke arising from coffee be- 
ing burned by the thousands of 
tons. Within a few miles of where 
I now write, Sao Paulo has burned 
a pile of coffee that would dam the 
Delaware River at the Water Gap. 

There are people in the world 
who in a forty-hour week can not 
produce enough of the services that 


the world needs, to earn enough 
money to buy themselves as much 
coffee as they would like to have. 
Similarly, there are thousands of 
families in Sao Paulo who have 
insufficient food; who live in inade- 
quate houses, amid insanitary sur- 
roundings. Their children are not 
being educated properly. 

If Brazil had sold her surplus 
coffee at half price, she could have 
imported from the United States 
a modern bathroom for every house 
in Sao Paulo. She could have put 
every bricklayer to work building 
schools for the children now in- 
adequately educated. She could 
have paid the interest on the for- 
eign loans floated to buy the cof- 
fee to be burned. 

It is true that the coffee grower 
would not receive so high a price 
for his coffee, but he never did re- 
ceive it. He only thought he did. 

Also, I imagine there are in the 
United States many factories which 
would like to sell more bathroom 
fixtures for exportation to Brazil, 
even if their employes had to work 
ten hours daily at wages which 
they are now supposed to earn in 
six, in order to manufacture the 
equipment at prices which can be 
paid by people who are trying to 
work for a living. 

But perhaps I think subcon- 
sciously of myself. Because I have 
to work eighteen hours daily, per- 
haps I feel that other people should 
work at least half that time. 

E. A. MacMILLAN. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

x kee 


That Indian Vote 

In the Nov. 5 issue of the U. S. 
News, under the heading “Taking 
Indians’ Vote”, the statement is 
made that all but one of the Indian 
reservations voting “elected to ac- 
cept” the Act. 

May I call your attention to the 
fact that these recent elections are 
held under Sec. 18 of the Act, which 
provides: 

“This Act shall not apply to any 
reservation wherein a majority of 
the adult Indians shall vote againse 
its application.” 

You will observe that it is not 
necessary for a majority to vote 
for the bill; it is only that a ma- 
jority must not vote against it. A 
correspondent from the Sioux coun- 
try writes: 

“The referendum vote was taken 
in the Sioux country today. Ths 
vote is not heavy because the In- 
dians understand it can not fail-- 


that a majority must vote agains‘ 
it to cause it to fail. If there are a 
thousand eligible voters and only 
200 vote and 180 of them vote “No” 
it still passes because the “Noes” 
must be a majority of the eligible. 
The 20 for and the 800 not voting 
are counted for it.” : 

I think you will agree with me 
that a statement of the actual vote 
would be more informative than the 
mere statement of the approval ot 
the act. 

Some of our best writers of fiction 
are in the employ of the Govern- 
ment these days, and a writer of 
information has to be wary. 

MRS. FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR. 

Chicago, Ill. 

2 ¢ 
Banking Suggestion 
Sir: 

It is my belief that we might be 
on our way to recovery if the peo- 
ple who have the money, either a 
little or a great deal, felt sure that 
in spending it or putting it into cir- 
culation, that in the natural course 
of events they would be able to 
earn or acquire more money. That 
is, they are fearful that if they 
make any investments or make any 
improvements on their property, 
they may not recover their money 
back or any return upon the money 
spent or invested. 

It seems to me to be perfectly 
natural that so long as this fear 
is current among all classes of peo- 
ple—so long as they are worried 
about the future of business condi- 
tions—recovery will be very slow. 
Ff 

The commercial banks of the 
country in the past have made 
commercial loans—liquid loans on 
a short-term basis, from 60 to 120 
days—and both banks and bor- 
rowers know that the loans could 
not be repaid at the due date and 
depended upon the bank to remain 
liquid and be able to renew and 
extend these obligations from time 
to time until the borrower in due 
course of his business turnover 
could pay the same. 

It occurs to me that our system 
of banking should be changed so 
that a man financially responsible 
could make arrangements to bor- 
row necessary funds to carry on 
business for the time necessary in 
the ordinary course of events for 
him to market his goods. This 
would give a feeling of security to 
the borrower, * * * 

JOHN J. FOSTER. 

Del Rio, Texas. 


1|| Def ining Some Terms Used 


in Trade Negotiations: * ° 
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‘Ad Valorem’ 


and 


‘Specific’ 


Tariffs— 


‘Economic Nationalism’—Quotas,’ ‘Im- 
port Licenses’ and ‘Exchange Control 


k= SINCE June 12 of this year, 
4 when Congress enacted a law au- 
thorizing the President to amend the 
tariff rates, within certain limits, with- 
out the previous consent of Congress, 
and to negotiate and promulgate trade 
treaties with other nations, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, 
through the medium of the State De- 
partment, has been carrying on dis- 
cussions with a number of nations. 

Frequently heard during these dis- 
cussion are such terms as “econom.c 
nationalism,” “quotas,” “import l- 
censes,” “exchange control” and “con- 
trol boards.” As negotiations between 
the United States and other countries 
proceed, more and more will be heard 
of these terms. It is therefore of in- 
terest to see what these terms mean. 

The “tariff” is, of course, one of the 
earliest devices employed by govern- 
ments 

Two Kinds of Tariff 

Originally, the tariff—namely, a tax 
on goods which are imported—was de- 
vised as a means of bringing revenue 
into the treasury of the importing 
country. In the early days of the 
United States a tariff of this nature 
was levied by the Federal Government. 

Taxes were levied on imports in two 
ways: On the value of the goods—an 
ad valorem tariff; or on the amount or 
quantity of goods—a specific tariff. 
Both types of tariff were employed as 
a means of raising revenue. 

But as American industry grew. 
manufacturers were harassed by com- 
petition from foreigners who, because 
of greater skill or cheaper labor costs, 
could sell their goods in this country 
for less than what manufacturers here 
were able to charge. Congress was 
anxious to protect the infant indus- 
tries, and therefore placed a tariff on 
imports so that foreign goods could not 
sell for less in the United States than 
domestic goods. 

As the years rolled by, this protective 
tariff was raised higher and higher. 
Other countries also adopted protective 
tariffs, and in some cases made these 
tariffs practically prohibitive. 

Import Restrictions 

Following the World War, the ten- 
dency to restrict imports became more 
and more marked. 

In other words, countries adopted, 
in one form or another, a policy of 
“economic nationalism;” namely, a 
policy to produce within their own bor- 
ders as many of the essentials of life 
as possible 

Old devices, such as high tariffs, and 
new devices were employed. Among 
these was the “quota” system, where 
the nations set definite limits on im- 
ports. Country A, for example, would 
decide that only 1,000,000 bushels ot 
wheat, or 20,000 dozen of steel scissors 
should be imported, and would then 
allocate these quotas among the manu- 
facturers of the nations with whom it 
trades. 

Most western European nations and 
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Special Assistant 
To Secretary of Commerce 
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Underwood & Underwood 


LABERT ST. CLAIR 
Outstanding authority on all forms of transpor- 
tation, particularly in its coordination 
to other forms of commerce. 


ROBLEMS of transportation are an old 

story to Labert St. Clair, Secretary of Com- 

merce Roper’s new Assistant for Transporta- 
tion. 

For the past fifteen years Mr. St. Clair has 
specialized on rail and motor transport. In ad- 
dition, he is a widely known newspaper and 
publicity man. 

For three years Mr, St. Clair pried and fer- 
reted into the intricate angles of transportation. 
This intensive research came as the result of 
a suggestion made to him by an automobile 
manufacturer that no one had ever written a 
complete history of transportation. Quick to 
snatch at the opportunity was Mr. St. Clair. His 
book, “Transportation Since Time Began” was 
the result. It was a book Secretary Roper hap- 
pened to read on his recent Aalaskan trip. Im- 
pressed with the value of the book, Secretary 
Roper sent for its author and offered the pres- 
ent post. 

Born at Veedersburg, Ind., in 1887, Mr. St. 

Clair was educated in its high school and later 
attended Indiana University. A stern father 
insisted that life’s most important goal was the 
mastery of a trade. So, Mr. St. Clair became 
a painter of buggies. But not for long. Some- 
thing about the buggies offended his educational 
background, for he ran away, reported on a 
Danville, Ill., journal and later found himself in 
Chicago where he won his spurs covering a 
famous murder trial. 
« The Associated Press saw his work in 1909 
and for the next eight or nine years he served 
that organization. It was during the Liberty 
Loan drive of 1917 that Mr. St. Clair met Bar- 
ron G. Collier, head of a street car advertising 
company. The result: Mr. St. Clair rode the 
Street cars and reported to railway executives 
just what the public thought. He has been 
transportation-minded ever since. Loaned out 
at various times to boost drives if all kinds, he 
is still “on loan” from Collier's. 








Supervises Bank 
Loans to Farmers 





HERBERT EMMERICH 
Most of his career has been devoted to solution 
of social problems particularly that 
of modern housing. 


ERBERT EMMERICH, of New York, 

has had a very active part in the work of 
the Farm Credit Administration ever since he 
joined it a year ago. Now Mr. Emmerich is 
Administrative Assistant to Governor Myer 
with additional responsibilities. These include 
general supervision of banks and corporations 
in connection with FCA business and organiza- 
tion under the new Federal Credit Union Act. 


Most of Mr. Emmerich’s career has been de- 
voted to what is termed the cooperative ap- 
proach to the solution of social problems, par- 
ticularly housing. Born in New York City 
April 27, 1897, he attended school there, gradu- 
ated in economics at Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and continued his studies of economics 
at Columbia and New York Universities, New 
York City. 


When the United States entered the World 
War, Mr. Emmerich volunteered his time to 
the Government for several months, because of 
his command of foreign languages. Later he 
served in the Military Intelligence. 


Mr. Emmerich was employed in his father’s 
silk manufacturing business in New York. 
Then he became a consultant on industrial effi- 
ciency and management. For three years he 
studied organization and management of vari- 
ous concerns, suggesting improvements. 


For ten years prior to joining the FCA, Mr. 
Emmerich was executive vice president of the 
City Housing Corporation of New York, a 
limited dividend company organized to build 
better homes for people of moderate means. He 
helped negotiate acquisition of property for the 
corporation’s real estate projects and took a 
prominent part in handling financial and admin- 
istrative problems. Mr. Emmerich long has 
been identified with the cooperative movement 
in various phases. 








Directs Division 
of Parcels Post 





Underwood & Underwood 


JOHN A. BRENNAN 
New director has had erperience in every piiase 
of postal operations from letter mailed a? 
postoffiice window to its final delivery 


A 7HEN a hat gets smashed in the mail, when 

eggs arrive too late for use, when other 
things get lost, mislaid or stolen in transit, tell 
your troubles to John A. Brennan, new Di- 
rector of the Post Office Department’s Division 
of Parcels Post. That is, if the local post- 
masters cannot straighten out matters. 


Mr. Brennan knows all about this kind of 
business. He has had experience in every phase 
of parcel post operation from acceptance of this 
class of mail at the postoffice window, distribu- 
tion of it in the mail rooms, its transportation 
and its final delivery at the door. He is a vet- 
eran of 26 years experience in postal business 
in the heart of the metropolis and on the rails 
and in some of the largest States. 


Back ‘in September, 1908, Mr. Brennan was 
appointed a clerk in the New York City post- 
office. In 1912, he was promoted to ranking 
clerk at that office. While in charge of this 
work, he studied law at night and graduated 
with honors from the Fordham University Law 
School, in 1916. 


A year later Mr. Brennan passed the New 
York State bar examination and in the same 
year was appointed postoffice inspector. In that 
capacity he served in the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Ohio. For the past dozen years Mr. Bren- 
nan has been a postoffice inspector in the divi- 
sion whose headquarters is Scranton. Pa. 


Taking charge of his new duties on Nov. 1, 
Mr. Brennan succeeded *. C. Harraman, who 
continues in the Parcel Post Division as As- 
sistant Director. The Division is carrying on a 
campaign to promote more careful handling of 
parcels and in proper shipping preparation. 

One of Mr. Brennan’s aims will be to increase 
the revenues from parcels post traffic. The De- 
partment has been carrying on a campaign for 
this purpose. 








Secretary, Committee 
On Economic Security 





DR. EDWIN E. WITTE 
Wisconsin professor chosen by President to nre- 
pare report on unemployment insurance 
and other social problems. 


ROM ALL over the United States, Dr. Ed- 
win Emil Witte, Executive Secretary of 
the President's Committee on Economic Secur- 
ity, is gathering information for use in a com- 
ing report on unemployment insurance and 
other social problems. Dr. Witte is an econo- 
mist who has studied these subjects at home 
and abroad. 


In Jefferson County, Wis., Dr. Witte was 
born January 4, 1887. He took degrees at the 
University of Wisconsin, where he is today a 
full-time professor of economics, on leave of 
absence for his Federal task at Washington. He 
has taught in the Department of Economics 
and Law School at the University since 1920. 


Dr. Witte began as a statistician with the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin in 1912. He 
returned to the Commission, 1917-22, as its sec- 
retary. Meantime he was secretary to Repre- 
sentative John M. Nelson of Wisconsin, at 
Washington, 1912-14, and special agent for the 
United States Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, in charge of its study on the use of in- 
junctions in labor disputes. 


For eleven years, Dr. Witte was chief of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library, pion- 
eer research and draft association. He served 
as a member of the Wisconsin Interim Legisla- 
tive Committee engaged on a retirement system 
for State employes. In 1931, Dr. Witte was 
one of a group of American economists chosen 
by the Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace to study European economic conditions. 
He particularly investigated social systems. 


This year Dr. Witte has been acting director 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission's Un- 
employment Compensation Department, admin- 
istering the State’s unemployment insurance 
act, first law of this kind in this country. He 
is a prolific writer on legal and economic prob- 
leras, 


+ 





the Balkan countries also adopted a 
system of “import licenses” whereby 
they would require importers to obtain 
Permits to do business. By setting a 
definite limit on the number of li- 
censes, imports could be restricted, 
Furthermore, licenses could be distrihb- 
uted so that some nations with whom 
it had favorable trade relations could 
obtain more licenses than others. 

Another favorite device, now in use 
in about 35 countries, is “exchange 
control.” This device may be explained 
as follows: 

Mr. Schmidt, a German importer, 
has contracted with concerns in the 
United States to buy 1,000 gadgets. He 
must pay for these, not in German 
marks, but, as the United States firm 
demands, in American dollars. The 
importer therefore goes to a bank and 
asks the bank to exchange his marks 
for American dollars—in other words, 
to buy marks and sell dollars to him. 

The banker refuses, explaining that 
the Government is controlling exchange 
and has set definite limits to the 
amount of marks which may be sold 
for dollars each month; and, that the 
quota for this month has already been 
reached. The sale falls through. 

Control of Credits 

In another case, a German exporter 
sells and ships goods valued at $10,000 
to a merchant in the United States 
The German therefore finds that there 
has been placed to his credit in an 
American bank 10,000 American dollars. 
This money he may use to buy goods in 
America, or he may exchange it for 
German marks, or he may sell his 
credit to another German who is anxi- 
ous to have American dollars with 
which to buy American goods. 

But, because of an “exchange con- 
trol” law in his own country, he is not 
permitted to do any of these. He must, 
instead, turn over the credit to the 
Government and receive marks for his 
credit. 

These two forms of “exchange con- 
trol” are usually administered by a 
“control board” which generally also 
Sets quotas and establishes licenses. 
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NEW RAILROAD ERA 
By JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 

Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
In an address Nov. 5 before the Birming« 
ham, Ala., Traffic and Transportation Club 

You have seen or heard of the diesel- 
electric, steam-line, light-weight, aire 
conditioned trains which certain rail- 
roads are now testing. In my judg- 
ment, these are only the advance guard 
of the improvements in railroad equip- 
ment and service. 

But do not forget that such improve- 
ments cost money and require credit 
and that the maintenance of the rail- 
roads is now heavily in arrears and 
must be made good. 


THE PLACE OF FORESTRY 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 
President, American Forestry Association, 
and Former Chief of the United 
States Forest Service 

Anyone who has spent much time in 
Washington the past Summer and Fall 
and has taken the trouble to make his 
own quiet investigations knows that in 
some Official quarters, at least, the 
transfer of the Forest Service from the 
Department of Agriculture to the De- 
partment of Interior is already accept- 
ed as certain. There can be no doubt 
that influences are at work behind the 
scenes to have the President effect the 
transfer by proclamation shortly after 
the Fall elections. 

This he has power to do by virtue 
of the authority given him by the last 
Congress. The fact that in this ine 
stance the proposal, so far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, is an invisible issue 
within the governmental machinery 
and that the President has summary 
power to act makes the situation ex- 
tremely precarious and emphasizes the 
need for vigorous protest on the part of 
many citizens and organizations that 
feel the change would be a serious 
mistake. 


STUPID CRIMINALITY 
By HENRY SUYDAM .- 

Special Assistant to the Attorney General 
From address before University Press Club 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, November 9. 

There still remains a vast field for 
the development of scientific methods 
of proven effectiveness in the detection 
of crime. When evidence reaches the 
hands of the scientist there is not 
much romance about it. 

I have seen specimens of evidence 
laid out for examination, and the ime 
pression created was not that the crime 
inal was a clever fellow but rather that 
he was a stupid and deluded fool whose 
blind confidence in his meagre strata- 
gems was bound in the end to deliver 
him into the toils of the law. 


SPENDING FOR PUBLIC WORKS 
By HAROLD L. ICKES 


Secretary of Interior and Public Works 
Administrator 


In radio address over CBS Mya from 
Washington, D. C., .8 

Now that the ‘vhtaadinan frenzy of 
a great political campaign has abated, 
I wish to assure the country that the 
Public Works Administration will ccn- 
tinue to hold itself rigidly aloof from 
politics. In any continuation of our 
program it will be our policy, as it has 
been, to spend the money entrusted 
to us carefully for worth-while and 
socially-desirable objects. 

I do not believe that any comparable 
undertaking of government or of 
private enterprise since the beginning 
of time has ever stood higher in public 
opinion than the Public Works Admin- 
istration has stood. It is our purpose to 
continue to merit the same favorable 
public opinion. 
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A Drive by FCA 
For Improvement 


Of Farm Homes 


Plans for Loans by Credit 
Associations to Finance 
Repair and Alteration of 
Rural Dwellings 


WHILE the Federal Housing Admin- 

istration is briskly carrying on 
its campaign for modernization and 
repair of urban and rural homes, the 
Farm Credit Administration is 
launching a program for the repair 
alteration, and improvement of farm 
dwellings. 

Rules and regulations have already 
been perfected, under which more 
than 600 farm production credit as- 
sociations will be able to make loans 
for this purpose to farmers who own 
or may own stock acquired in con- 
nection with a general agricultural 
purpose loan from these associations 
Loans for farm dwellings, it is stated 
will be eligible for guaranty by the 
Federal Housing Administration up to 
20 per cent of their principal. 

Loan Limit $2,000 

Home-improvement loans on a sin- 
gle dwelling, these rules provide, may 
be made in amounts from $100 to 
$2,000, and will ordinarily run for a 
year, although extensions up to 18 
months may be permitted. When the 
loan is for more than a year, how- 
ever, the borrower must repay in par- 
tial payments at ‘least one-half of 
the amount of the loan in 12 months, 
and must in any event present a com- 
plete and acceptable plan for repay- 
ment. 

Interest on these loans, the Farm 
Credit Administration announces, will 
be at the rate of 6 per cent, and 
funds will be disbursed in accordance 
with an approved budget as they are 
needed to pay for the alterations, re- 
pair or improvements. 

The borrower also will be required 
to pay the actual cost of inspection 
and servicing the loan, but this may 
not exceed 1 per cent annually of the 
amount loaned. He must also pay the 
actual cost of abstracts, searching 
titles and filing fees. The loans may 
be secured by liens on real estate or 
other personal property. 

Those Who May Borrow 

At the annual meetings of the pro- 
duction credit associations in Janu- 
ary, says the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, stockholders of these asso- 
ciations will determine whether loans 
should be made to farmers who are 
not also borrowers from the associa- 
tions for general agricultural pur- 
poses. But in no event will farmers 
who obtain loans have to subscribe 
for stock if such loans are to be used 
solely for improvement of farm 
dwellings. 


Loans for improvement of farm 











Learning the Inside Story 
America’s Homes 


of | 





Uncle Sam Becomes Super Inventory-taker in Efforts to 
Improve Housing Standards 





((ELLAR damp? Chimney not so 

“good? Attic badly ventilated? 
No weatherstrip on the back door? 
Bedroom floor need painting? Bath- 
room pretty old style, if any? 

The Government would really like 
to know. Rather, the Government 
would like to have the home owner 
know that all these defects can be 
fixed and the repairs financed at low 
cost, no down payments, in monthly 
installments to suit the individual in- 
come. First the individual must meet 
the Government requirements as to 
owning his home and to ability to pay 
monthly installments. Then the fi- 
nancing will be arranged through the 
proper banking or other channels as 
part of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration drive for better housing. 

Pay cash if you can, the Housing 
Administration advises. If not, pay 
by the month under the Government 
arrangement. But in either case, 
have the repairs or improvements 
done now, not only to save your 
property’s value, but to give work to 
workmen. he jobs done on houses 
under the encouragement of the FHA 
and the Home Owners’ Loan Corpo- 
ration range from new front steps 
at a cost of a few dollars to renova- 
tion and restoring of fine old dwell- 
ings, with an architect in charge, at 
a cost of some $2,000. 

The points on which the idea of 
the FHA and the HOLC hang are two. 
First, the depression caused many 
home owners to postpone indefinitely 
the upkeep or modernization of their 
homes. Second, by the Government 
plan the home owner, unless he can 
swing the ordinary 60 or 90 day bank 
loans, gets his loan at a much lower 
rate than monthly installments of 
the sort have ever before been avail- 
able. The rate is lower because of 
the Government credit insurance to 
the financial institutions making the 
loan, 

Survey of Home Needs 
Goes Into Great Detail 

The thoroughness with which the 
Government is investigating the needs 
of the current home is proved not 
only by the survey made a few months 
ago under the auspices of the Com- 
merce Department—a survey which 
even took into account how many 
homes in certain sectors had tubs 
and sanitary conveniences and how 
many did not—but also by a “check 
list” issued to property owners from 

. 
buildings, however, will not be made 
to non-holders of stock in the asso- 
ciations, and even though these loans 
are for “an agricultural purpose” they 
will not be eligible for guaranty un- 
der the Federal Housing Act. 


head- 
doesn’t 


the Housing Administration 
quarters. That check list 
omit anything. 

With the check list pamphlet, the 
owner is advised to “make a little 
inspection tour through the house— 
from cellar to chimney top. With a 
pencil in hand, begin at the front 
door and walk to the back.” 

Nor is the owner left to his own 
devices. The pamphlet tells him what 
to look for, from “a leaking roof, sag- 
ging doors” to “cracked plaster” or 
the lack of a laundry or of recreation 
rooms. 


From the Cellar to 
The Attic and Roof 

How completely the check-up list 
covers a property may be seen from 
the suggestions under “kitchen” and 
“grounds.” In the kitchen, the home 
owner is cautioned to look at walls 
and ceiling; floors, woodwork, cabi- 
net and work space, light and venti- 
lation, cooking and_ refrigeration. 
Under the heading “grounds” his at- 
tention is directed to walks and 
drives, garage, trees, hedges, lawns, 
fences and equipment that adds 
beauty or property value. 

Not only for repairs; the Govern- 
ment also has suggestions for im- 
provements. These, on the check 
list, include draining damp areas in 
the yard, putting in new plumbing, 
renovating the cellar, adding under- 
ground lawn sprinkler systems, and 
installing built-in fixtures such as 
lighting plants, incinerators, wells 
and cisterns, fire escapes, burglar 
alarms, linoleum, coal chutes, awn- 
ings, mail boxes. 

Another sample of Government 
thoroughness is seen in the “field 
notes” of the HOLC, which represent 
the itemized specifications of neces- 
sary repairs. Among the items are 
wrecking and clearing, excavating 
jand grading, foundation, basement 
floor, interior tile and marble, lathing 
|and plastering, painting—interior and 
|exterior—insulation, glazing, sheet 
metal, gas fitting and hardware. 


Postman Will Keep 
Tabs on the House 

Moreover, a little card three by five 
inches is now accompanying the post- 
man on his rounds. The card consti- 
tutes still another proof of the thor- 
ough Government methods, for when 
it is returned to HOLC representatives 
it will bear the mailman’s notation 
as to whether the building at the 
specified address is occupied or va- 
cant. Never before has the postman 
cooperated with the Government in 
quite this way. He is doing it now 
to protect Government investment. 

If the building is vacant, it means 


What's the House Worth? 


Hew to appraise property is the 

newest course in the newest 
school established by the Govern- 
ment. The three hundred students 
in this Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration school have passed qualify- 
ing examinations and are now hard 
at work on a two weeks’ intensive 
course directed by Frederick M. 
Babcock, chief appraiser for FHA, 
formerly a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

When they have learned what's 
property, why, and how much, the 
graduates at from $1,400 to $6,000 
a year each will be a field organi- 
zation assigned to the 61 under- 
writing offices which FHA is to 
establish throughout the country. 
A second school starts in January 
for additional personnel in connec- 
tion with the expansion of the 
Government’s mutual mortgage in- 
surance plan. The second set of 
appraisers will value properties 
submitted for insurance and “rate” 
mortgages for insurance classifica- 
tion according to the investment 
hazard. 











that the home owner who applied 
for a loan has given up completely 
or temporarily the attempt to save 
his property and abandoned it; per- 
haps permanently. He may have 
gone away for a while. He may be 
He may simply have 
avi an address be- 
hind, and in t case the Govern- 
ment will start the necessary step 
to take over the property, sending a 
HOLC inspector meanwhile to exam- 
ine the building 

The inspector, ordering any neces- 
Sary repairs, will see to it that the 
property does not deteriorate while 
a customer is awaited. Keeping the 
property in repair safeguards not 
only the original Government invest- 
ment in it but incidentally that of the 
financing company, too. 


living nearby. 
quit without 
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Mortgage Loan Business 
Runs Into High Figures 

When he entered what is practically 
the mortgage loan business, Uncle 
Sam took on a tremendous task. 
From June 1 to October 19, Ohio~— 
which so far leads in this matter— 
had made 53,397 applications to the 
HOLC for reconditioning loans: and 
41,339 contracts for the Ohio recondi- 
tioning work had already been exe- 
cuted, representing an expenditure of 
$7,321,419. 

An idea of how the requests for 
loans are divided among various sec- 
tions may be gained from the fact 
that in the same length of time, out 
of a total of 290,000 contracts exe- 
cuted, Georgia requested 7,726 and 
had received 6,664, representing $1,- 
684,128; while Illinois requested 25,377 
and had received 4,584, representing 
$582,379. From June 1 till November 

Kansas requested 6,753 loans and 
had 4,768 contracts executed, repre- 
senting $408,407; North Dakota re- 
quested 1,381 and had 417 contrac’ 
executed, representing $274,889; and 
New Mexico requested 1,235 loans and 
had 431 contracts executed, represent- 
ing $63,798 
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The Deane 


Plan: Job With Pay 


For Every Worker Its Goal 


Wage Stabilization and 
A Sustained Buying 
Power 


ACK in 1933 when Congress was 
about to order a 30-hour week for 

all industry, President Roosevelt | 
brought forth NRA as a substitute. | 

Now a new Congress is on its way| 
to Washington. There still is large-| 
scale unemployment. Again Congress 
is to be confronted with a demand 
that it order a flat limit on the num- 
ber of hours that workers in industry | 
may be employed. | 

What will be the result this time? | 
Can the Blue Eagle be used again to 
divert the demand for a shorter work 
week? Few in Washington think so. 
Are there other plans prepared or 
in the making that will take the place 
of NRA as a diversion for Congress 
and a possible quick solution for the 
unemployment problem? 

There are. Several in fact. One 
that now has been polished up is the 
“Deane Plan.” This plan—offered by 
Albert L. Deane, deputy administrator 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, and former head of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation—is 
outlined as an engineering approach 
to the problem. 


THREE ANGLES TO PLAN 


It involves a coordinated combina- 
tion of work-spreading in industry, a 
permanent program of public works, 
and a tax system that would be util- 
ized to sustain the purchasing power 
of workers. Under this plan every 
employable person in the country 
would be assured of work, either in 
industry, or on public works. In ad- 
dition, the plan is offered as a means 
to protect labor against drastic wage 
cuts, and to protect employers against 
drastic fluctuations in demand for 
goods. 

All of that sounds like an impossible 
order. Mr. Deane does not think so. 
He believes that, with relatively small 
cost to the Government, the unem- 
ployed can be put to work again. 
Further, he believes that this objec- 
tive can be attained not simply by 
dividing up present work among a 
greater number of persons employed 
for shorter hours at smaller wages, 
but by a mathematically sound method 
of keeping the pay envelopes of labor 
at a fairly even content. 

Mr. Deane asserts that during the 
greater portion of the last five years, 
business has been laying off its cus- 
tomers. Each customer out of a job 
cut down the demand for goods. Thus 
has been set in motion a cycle of un- 
employment and contracting . indus- 
trial activity. 

He proposes to break into that cycle 
with a formula which he terms the 
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JOBS FOR EVERYONE? 











Underwood & Underwood 
As a possible quick solution to unem- 
ployment, Albert L. Deane, Deputy 
Administrator of FHA and former 
head of General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., offers a plan which he terms 
an engineering approach to the prob- 
lem. 
“Deane Mutual Security Plan.” This 
plan has received study by many Gov- 
ernment economists. It is being con- 
sidered by the Committee on Economic 
Security, appointed by the President 
to study social legislation. Only very 
recently, Mr. Deane has made revi- 
sions that affect the methods but not 
the theory of his proposal. 

“For the vast majority of our peo- 
ple,” he explains, “the ability to live, 
in the first place, and the ability to 
improve their standards of living, in 
the second, depend upon the income 
secured from a job. 

“But,” he adds, “the even flow of 
purchasing power is as necessary to 
industry and trade as it is to the in- 
dividual, and the feat of economic en- 
gineering required to control this flow 
is no less important than the civil 
engineering skill which maintains the 
flow of water in streams that serve 
industry’s purpose.” 


CONTROL PURCHASING POWER 


His plan involves an attempt 
control purchasing power. 

“What i. here proposed,” Mr. Deane 
says in outlining his approach to the 
problem, “is not a theory but an en- 
gineering technique—a permanent 
mechanism which would: First, per- 
manently eliminate involuntary un- 
employment; second, supplement, out 
of a revolving reserve fund, the basic 
purchasing power of all workers 
whenever such an addition is required 
to maintain the normal flow of trade. 


to 
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Public Works and In- 
dustry to Absorb 
Labor 


| 
| 
| 
| 


is automatic and 
self-regulating. It becomes effective 
immediately whenever the mane 
hours of employment needed to pro 
duce the current demand for goods 
falls below the long-time average of 
man hours required to fill a ‘normal’ 
demand.” 

What is this plan? How would it 
work? Who is eligible? Where would 
the money come from with which to 
pay its cost? 

In the first place, all employers of 
one or more | persons—excepting 
farmers—would be affected. Simile 
arly all employed persons and all pere 
sons registering for employment, exe 
cept those earning relatively large ine 
comes, would be affected. This nume 
|}ber is somewhere around 50,000,000, 


| FORMULA OF PLAN 


Now comes the formula. 

At the close of each year, the ave 
erage weekly hours of employment of 
all employed persons for the previous 
10 calender years, would be computed, 
This would be called the “long-time 
average” and would represent the 
highest average level of employment 
for that period. 

Then at the close of each month, 
the average weekly hours of employ« 
ment for that month would be come 
puted from reports furnished by all 
employers. This would be called the 
“monthly average” and would repre- 
sent the current level of production 
and employment. 

After this figuring was done, if the 
monthly average—which is deter« 
mined each month—is below the long 
time average, the pay of workers in 
industry would be augmented by 
“supplemental ccmpensation” out of 
a national reserve fund. This sup- 
plemental compensation would equal 
1 per cent for each hour that the 
short-time average was below the 
long-time average. 

Thus, if the long-time average of 
employment in industry was 40 hours 
per week, and it happened that in 
one case employment had fallen to 
36 hours a week, there then would 
be supplemental compensation to the 
individual employes of 4 per cent of 
their hourly wage. This compensae 
tion would be paid directly by the eme 
ployer who would be reimbursed frong 
the national fund. 

Right there enters the National Ree 
serve Fund. This fund would be cree 
ated through an initial advance by 
the Federal Government. After that 
initial advance, the fund would be ine 


The mechanism 
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you might say 


there are few things 
that cost so little 
and give SO much 
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as though the White 

House would be comparatively 
vacant on Thanksgiving Day. Oh, 
Sistie and Buzzie and their mother, 
Mrs. Anna Dall. will attend to a 
turkey there, according to present 
plans. But the President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt will eat their cranberries 
at Warm Springs, Ga., with the 
trustees and patients of the sanita- 
rium. 

The President always 
spend Thanksgiving at 
Springs. Possibly his now in 
school, will join him, but this, the 
First Lady said, depends on how 
good their marks are 
x*** 

President returns to 
about Dec. 5, 
workers are 


to the ne 


T LOOKS 


plans to 
Warm 


sons 


EFORE the 
Washington, 
Executive Office 
pected to be moved over 
offices, and formal entertaining 
the White House is scheduled 
gin with the Cabinet dinner on Dec. 
8th. Light wines, preferably Amer- 
ican, will be served; each guest will 
have two wineglasses; and the First 
Lady said she didn’t know whether 
the two wines would be white and 
red or what. 
xe 
A QUERY about the “cellar” rather 
‘ exploded the tradition of rare 
vintages stored away in the White 
House since before’ prohibition. 
Seems Presidents buy their own 
wine as they do their own food, and 
so far as Mrs. Roosevelt knows, 
there isn’t any _ pre-prohibition 
cache in the place. 
x~** 
HE servant problem reared its 
head at the press conference of 
the First Lady—who again was 
wearing that beautiful blue dress 
with the black, scrawly pattern. Peo- 
ple have been complaining, she said, 
that domestic helpers in some sec- 
tions would rather go on relief than 
work. Her own opinion was that it 
will be necessary to set certain 
standards for domestic employment 
even during hard times, and that it 
is impossible to force people into 
occupations where living conditions 
and leisure hours don’t measure up 
to a fixed mark. 
x* * * 
YHERE’S going to be a library- 
sitting room on the ground floor 
of the Executive Mansion where vis- 
iting tourists may rest and see but 
not read the nucleus of a Wihte 
House library recently given by a 
group of publishers. Only people 
living in the White House are en- 
titled to read the 400 books so far 
presented. Mrs. Millard Fillmore, 
wife of the 13th President, started 
the first White House library around 
the year 1850; but it went a-glim- 
mering, mostly to the Library of 
Congress. 


Ww 
at 


to be- 


x * * 
HIS is Cheese Week. Miss Vir- 
ginia Kelly, Queen of Wisconsin 
Dairyland, told the First Lady so in 
a call at the White House to present 
an aged American longhorn. An 
aged American longhorn is a cheese. 
This one was the champion cheese 
of the Wisconsin State Fair. 
a oe | 
ATHING the Monument is like 
going to the dentist. One thing 
leads to another, and what seemed 
a simple refurbishing is now a real 
repair job. Lightning, which many 
residents watched playing around 
the Monument apex last summer, 
nicked the stones; one of which will 
be replaced by a 1,200-pound, eight- 
foot block of Beaver Dam marble. 
2 
THE Monument is a 555-foot bar- 
ometer. When it rocks a little 
this means hold on to your hat be- 
cause there’s a stiff breeze. When 
it leans a couple of inches toward 
the North, this means keep in the 
shade because the sun to the South 
is hot enough to expand the stones. 
When it shrinks a trifle, get out 
your overcoat, because cold weather 
is here. And the Monument not 
only makes the citizenry mindful of 
George Washington; it also reminds 
them not to hold a tall metal-tipped 
object aloft in a thunderstorm 
x ke * 
Two squatty ornamental shrubs 
frame the front door with its 
glass and grillwork canopy: more 
shrubs decently veil the ground floor 
windows; above this rise the three 
Stories of the white stone house 
topped by a stone balustrade, re- 
lieved by two stone wreaths and 
pierced by wide, small-paned win- 
dows looking out on Massachusetts 
Avenue. It is the Nicholas Long- 
worth residence, and since Mrs. 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth offered it 
for sale last week even more sight- 
seers than usual have sauntered 
past. 
* @ @ 
THE house ought to have a tablet 
During its life it has probably 
entertained more exclusive people 
more often than any other house in 
town, including the Executive Man- 
sion, and it holds practically a world 
record for never having as guest a 
bore, no matter how distinguished. 
Mrs. Longworth, who doesn’t like 
bores, has the courage to say so. 
~*e* 
wrt might be called Uncle 
Sam’s longest bread line, but 
with a difference, is in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce basement. It 
holds three thousand people from 
the Department, the NRA and the 
Federal Aviation Commission and is 
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to Wealth 
No Idleness Marks 
His Career 


iY HEN the leniie tree of the New 
Deal is at last plotted by the 
politico-geneologists and the names 
of its members are written large and 
fair so that all may see, there will 
no doubt be a gasp of surprise in 
Valhalla from some of the imme- 
diate ancestors of the great, big 
happy family. For it would seem 
that some of the most forgotten of 
forgotten men are the fathers. 
One Roosevelt's poison has become 
meat, for the son of the 
the great dynasty of rails 
in the high councils of the 
regime while his father was 
only a “malefactor of great wealth” 
to the other. We are speaking of 
the William Averell Harriman, son 
of the famous “E. H.,” each in their 
day head of the Union Pacific Sys- 
tem and the younger now Adminis- 
trative Officer of the National Re- 
covery Administration. 
This lithe, good looking, polo- 
playing young man of forty-three, 
multimillioned transportation and 


another's 
head of 
now Sits 
present 


outside the 
stages 
are 


a double line forming 
great cafeteria to pass by 
into the vast hall where tables 
crowded at the peak hours. 
xk * * 
genes SSSORS are notably absent- 
minded, and there are a lot of 
professors in Washington right now. 
Whether this fact has anything to 
do with it, the local telephone com- 
pany is warning its thousands of 
patrons not to leave the receiver 
off the hook after a conversation is 
finished. More than 16,000 patrons 
did it the past year. 
~*~ *« * 
\ TOUCH: of the exotic is given 
the Capital by a newly estab- 
lished and growing Chinatown. It 
came to public notice the other day 
when authorities raided it during 
the current drive against gambling. 
x ¢ € 
gong ICE DAY saw Washing- 
in brightly solemn with flags 
and with military ceremonies at the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier. The 
Secretary of War and Mrs. George 
H. Dern were among the patrons of 
the dance held by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars on Saturday evening. 
Veterans holding the rare Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor were special 
guests at the dance and they were 
gallantly played to their boxes 
around the baltroom by the shrill, 
brisk music of the Overseas Fife and 
Drum Corps. 
x ke * 
(THEY'VE certainly 
Thanksgiving polish on the floor 
of the state diningroom at the Ex 
ecutive Mansion. As the unwary vis- 
itor discovers when the corner of the 
big green rug goes skidding. 


put a fine 

















Called to His Post F rom the World of Railroads and Fi inance 
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But financial magnate that he is, is far 


from being the popular conception 
of a “rich man’s son” as far as 
achievement goes. True, he was born 
with a silver rail in his mouth but 
his slightly stooped shoulders have 
borne the tremendous responsibility 
of his heritage without faltering, 
and whatever his father might have 
thought of his participation in the 
affairs of this New Deal he could but 
rejoice in his son’s stewardship 
which he did not live to see. 

William Averell was a youth of 18 
when his father died and the direc- 
tion of the affairs of the Union Pa- 
cific were turned over to the com- 
petent administration of Judge 
Robert Lovett. When Judge Lovett 
died in 1932, the second generation 
was ready to take over, after a 
steady course in the field of trans- 
portation and finance that began 
with a clerkship in the Union Pa- 
cific offices in Omaha, whither he 
sprang in a one short leap from the 
Yale fence. 


Close to President 
From the Very Start 

Mr. Harriman is one of the few 
men of the world of high finance and 
heavy industry that have been in 
the councils of the President from 
the start. And one of the few who, 
it is said, though a born and 
bred conservative, can do his part 
without his tongue in his cheek. It is 
even gleefully predicted by the op- 
timistic that he may not be entirely 
immune to the steady and appar- 
ently congenial exposure to the light 
of progressivism, provided, of course, 
that any insidious infra-red rays 
are filtered out. 

His friends explain (he is news- 
paper-shy and doesn’t talk for pub- 
lication about himself) that Mr. 
Harriman is in Washington because 
of a natural aptitude for experi- 
mentation and because the Presi- 
dent himself spotted him as a man 
of brains and ability and possessor 
of the experience that was needed. 

Only the other day one of his 
experiments—at least, his part in it 
is conceded to be a major one—gave 
the world its morning gasp as he 
roared into Grand Central Terminal 
in New York on the new stream- 
line diesel-driven train that chalked 
up an all-time transcontinental 
record in speed and economy. He 
once had a manganese concession 
in Russia; one of his chairmanships 
is on the executive committee of 
the Aviation Corporation. 


Early in the Picture 

When NRA Was Started 

It is frequently remarked—or 
was before the entente cordiale 
with business and finance was ne- 
gotiated—that Mr. Roosevelt as a 
Country Gentleman had just nat- 
urally picked most of his friends 
and advisors from walks of life 
other than industry and finance. 
If this is true, one of the excep- 





tions is Mr. Harriman, whom he 
consulted in the campaigh of 1932 
on the question of railroad policy, 
and who also helped with other im- 
portant work later, including the 
drafting of legislation for the bank- 
rupt municipalities. 

Then when the NRA was started, 
Mr. Harriman was made director of 
the New York State Compliance 
Board, where he did a good job. 
He was then made a member of the 
Industrial Advisory Board. Later, 
when Malcolm Muir left, he was 
made Divisional Administrator in 
charge of heavy industry—construc- 
tion machinery, etc. 


Activities Include 
Interest in Magazine 

But Mr. Harriman’s New Deal ac- 
tivities are not limited to his func- 
tions under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. His extra-mural in- 
terests place him in a more inti- 
mate category than that which in- 
cludes those who merely carry on 
as part of the official family. With 
Vincent Astor he is one of the back- 
ers of Today, the magazine which 
with the commodious yacht “Nour- 
mahal,” renders comfort as well as 
aid to the Presidential body, both 
spiritual and corporeal. 

While Editor Moley, of Today, can 
boast of being a former member 
of the official Administration fam- 
ily, he must yield precedence to his 
Associate Editor Harriman in that 
particular distinction, for Mr. Har- 
riman is still very much on the job. 

To those who persist in seeing the 
red badge of radicalism peeping 
beneath even the most respectable 
of boutonniere wherever one or 
two are gathered together in the 
name of the more abundant life, 
it must be difficult to adjust Mr. 
Harriman to the mis-en-scene. It 
is probably as difficult for Mr. Har- 
riman to understand that. He is 
quite as much at home in his an- 
cestral garb among the political 
tweeds and Panama hats of the 
New Dea! as the Chief of the New 
Deal himself is, arrayed in that 
famous sweater and battered fish- 
ing hat aboard the “Nourmahal.” 


Championship of ‘Other 
Half’ No Incongruity 

This easy informality in which 
the aristocracy of brains, acres, and 
dollars commingies in a frank 
championship of the cause of the 
“other half” continues, of course, 
to be the constant riddle to both the 
standpat die hards and the genial 
fringe of liberals, to say nothing of 
their distant but often unpleasantly 
familiar cousins of more crimson 
hue. To those who boast a deeper 
understanding of what it is all 
about there is no dark or sinister 
incongruity, no futile inconsistency 
in this—Ramsay MacDonald could 
lead Britain’s Labor Party in a frock 
coat and top hat and, in his day, 
did it. 





Which, in part, explains the pres- 
ence of both Mr. Harriman and his 
sister, Mrs. Mary Cary Rumsey 
(Chairman of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board) as members of the 
NRA. 

Up to the time he was graduated 
from Yale in 1913 young Harriman 
followed a logical career for a boy 
of his day, age and heritage. He 
belonged to the right clubs. He 
rowed on the crew. He might easily 
have pursued the course of most 
rich men’s sons with some not-over 
exhausting connection with a re- 
spectable investment house as a 
badge of respectability and the 
usual appurtenances of yachts, 
shooting-lodges, and stables to ab- 
sorb the accrued and accruing in- 
terest. Certainly it would take both 
courage and initiative to step into 
the field whica his father had tilled 
with such a titian hand. 


The Harriman ‘Empire’ 
Post-graduate Study 

But, as we have indicated, he was 
more than a rich man’s son. He 
was also his mother’s, and a mother 
who had managed skillfully a hun- 
dred-million-dolJar estate, and so 
we find him hardly free of his grad- 
uation robes, sitting in a drab office 
in Omaha humbly about his father’s 
business. From there he moved 
westward, into Wyoming, familiariz- 
ing himself with the mechanical 
and engineering phases of the Har- 
riman empire. 

But, while he kept his railroad 
affiliation, by 1916 he was looking 
for fresh fields of his own. First, 
in shipbuilding, then operation of 
ships the Harriman interests estab- 
lished relations with the Hamburg- 
American lines. When that waned 
they went into German steel, and 
from there adventurously stepped 
across the Eastern frontier of capi- 
talism and took up Soviet manga- 
nese. Later their interests turned 
back home and embraced such ven- 
tures as motion pictures and avia- 
tion. 

Of course, there was the natural 
acquisition of directorships—enough 
to fill a fat paragraph, among them 
the Illinois Central and the Central 
of Georgia, the former blossoming 
into a chairmanship of the execu- 
tive committee of that road, fol- 
lowed the next year by the chair- 
manship of the board of the Union 
Pacific. 


Brings Sporting Blood 
To Capital’s “Game” 

Mr. Harriman is reported to have 
made $5,000,000 in one deal in Ger- 
many, $5,000,000 out of Russia, and 
despite evil days, an even break 
when he sold his shipping interests. 

Meanwhile, the Harriman invest 
ments were consolidated with that 
ancient and honorable bond house— 
one of America’s oldest—resulting in 
the firm of Brown Brothers & Harri- 
man. 

And all the time there has been 
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Head 
Railroad That His 


Father Founded 


opportunity to play. Inheriting his 
father’s love for horses, he took 
to polo as a sport—achieved an in- 
ternational reputation in it and 
then bred polo ponies. He owned 
that noble stallion, Prince Friars- 
town, whose blood courses in the 
veins of some of the most aristo- 
cratic horseflesh of the day and 
whose death only a year ago was 
lamented wherever a mallet is 
swung. 

And so with pundits and profes- 
sors, practical politicians and econo- 
mists, this son of the Old Order joins 
the line of that football team which 
the Quarterback in the White House 
so often refers to in his metaphorical 
reference to the game as Washing- 
ton plays it today. 
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Where Phonographs 








|‘Sponsored Programs’ 





Offered 
On Records Before Days 
Of Broadcasting 
HE idea of commercial sponsors 

for programs of entertainment, 
which is the foundation of the eco- 
nomics of our radio industry, is, 
strangely enough, not original with 
radio. 

A quaint circular in the phono- 
graph collection of the Smithson- 
ian Institution at Washington is 
evidence of the fact that the early 
phonograph makers were aware of 
the possibilities of advertising spon- 
sors furnishing free entertainment 
to the listener who would put up 
with an advertising interruption. 
The circular is short enough to 
quote: 

“The Gramophone as an Adver- 
tising Medium: Parties desiring lt» 
advertise their wares will find in the 
gramophone a most valuable me- 
dium. We will make for you any 
special plate, containing besides an 
interesting musical piece, etc., a bit 
of advertising such as you may sug- 
gest; manufacture as many hard 
rubber copies as you may order at 
regular wholesale rates; and dis- 
tribute them gratis to people buy- 
ing gramophones.” 

The circular ends With the opti- 
mistic assertion that “Nobody will 
refuse to listen to a fine song, a con- 
cert piece, or an oration—even if in- 
terrupted by the modest remark: 
‘Tartar’s Baking Powder is the 
Best’ or ‘Wash the Baby With 
Orange Soap.’” 


—Led the Radio— 
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AVERELL HARRIMAN—ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER OF NRA How Mr. Richberg 


‘Handles Duties as 
President's Aide 


rating Executive’ of the 
Nation Has Unique Post 
As Coordinator of All 
Federal Functions 


‘7HEN Donald Richberg, by an ex- 
ecutive order of Oct. 31, was 
made director of a consolidated Na- 
tional Emergency Council, just what 
did this change mean for Mr. Rich- 
berg and for the Government of the 
United States? 

His duties were described as the 
coordinating of governmental agen- 
cies. This rather ‘indefinite term as 
applied to the new office requires a 
little explaining 

A dictionary definition of “coordi- 
nate” is “to reguiate and combine in 
harmonious action.” To perform 
this operation for the complex or- 
ganization of Government agencies 
requires, as its first condition, a 
high concentration of authority. 
What are the mechanisms by which 
that authority exercised, and 
what does the office of “coordina- 
tor” look like in the new set-up? 

To answer these questions it is 
helpful to take a glance first at the 
various powers which Mr. Richberg 
exercised before the changes 
brought about by the recent execu- 
tive order. 

POSTS HE HAS FILLED 

For nearly a year, Mr. Richberg 
has been a coordinator of newly 
created agencies, for which purpose 
he headed three bodies having 
rather colorless names but carrying 
a great deal of prestige and power. 
These three bodies were 

1.—The Executive Council. This 
was the President’s secondary cab- 
inet. It consisted of the regular 
cabinet and also the heads of the 
chief new agencies. Like the regu- 
lar cabinet, it met with the Presi- 
dent once a week, advising him and 
serving as a body to harmonize the 
operations of the numerous agen- 
cies which its members directed. 

2.—The National Emergency Coun- 
cil. Its duty was to harmonize and 
make more efficient the field agen- 
cies of the various new branches of 
the Administration. Its member- 
ship was largeiy the same as that 
of the Executive Council. Its duties 
differed from those of the Execu- 
tive Council in that they were con- 
cerned with field agencies rather 
than with the central organizations 
of the new bodies. It had its own 
administrative personnel in Wash- 
ington, as well as State councils and 
similar organizations in many coun- 
ties, 

3—The Emergency Industrial 
Committee. This was a more spe- 
cialized coordinating agency, having 
to do with the specifically emergency 
bodies, namely, the NRA, AAA, FERA 
and. PWA, etc. 

The President’s executive order of 
Oct. 31 fused tnese three bodies into 
one, known as the National Emer- 
gency Council. All members of the 
Executive Council not already mem- 
bers of the NEC as formerly con- 
stituted were added to its rolls. The 
Emergency Industrial Committee 
was made a subcommittee of the 
NEC. At the head of this consoli- 
dated body was placed Mr. Richberg. 


AUTHORITY INCREASED 

His power is increased in 
ways. These are: 

1.—The NEC, of which he is ex- 
ecutive director, receives added 
powers and duties, over and above 
those held before by it or the old 
Executive Council. 

In the first place, its purpose is 
enlarged to include the coordination 
of all branches of the Government. 
Both the NEC and the old Execu- 
tive Council were formerly restricted 
to the harmonizing of new agencies. 

Secondly, its duties are enlarged 
to include cooperation with all Gov- 
ernment agencies in carrying out 
such activities as the President may 
direct. This is a new function, in- 
definite but potentially important. 

It coordinates both central and 
field organizations of the various 
administrative bodies. These two 
tasks were formerly divided between 
the Executive Council and the NEC. 

The NEC also advises the Presi- 
dent, as the Executive Council had 
done. In addition, it advises Mr. 
Richberg. 

2.—Mr. Richberg is authorized by 
the President to carry out the func- 
tions and duties of the NEC. This 
he does in accordance with rules 
and regulations laid down by the 
President or laid down by himself 
with the President’s approval. More- 
over, the rules approved by the 
President may be amplified and 
complemented by Mr. Richberg 

In carrying out these duties, Mr. 
Richberg may set up his own central 
administration and field organiza- 
tions. 

3.—Mr. Richberg is authorized to 
enlist the services of all public offi- 
cials, with the consent of the bodies 
for which such officials act. These 
include not only Federal officials 
but also those employed by the 
States and municipalities. 


“OPERATING EXECUTIVE” 

To sum up these powers, it may 
be said that Mr. Richberg stands 
between the President and the en- 
larged cabinet as the operating ex- 
ecutive of the Government. An of- 
ficer having similar functions in a 
corporation would normally be de- 
scribed as an executive vice presi- 
dent. Under the American system 
of Government, however, the Vice 
President has never exercised powers 

[Continued on Page 13, Column 4.] 
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From an Attorney 
“One of the most important pub- 
lications of the day. By far, the 
most useful one that comes to 
my desk,” 
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“Your appraisal of The United 
States News is modest, rather 
than exaggerated Every citi- 
zen, who desires to keep up with | 





From a Manufacturer 
‘Congratulations on the good 


work you are doing! Keep it 
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From a Newspaper Editor 
“There is more valuable informa- 
tion packed in your publication 
than any I know. I am con- 
stantly quoting it and also get- 
ting ideas from it for editorials.” 











From a Store Manager 
“Tt gives me what I (an average 
citizen) have been looking for, a 
quick, accurate picture of what 
is going on in Washington.” 









“4 me each week.” 








From a Club Woman 
“It gives me a better idea of what 
the Government Is doing than any 





From an Industrial Leader : 
“I consider it a great privilege 
to receive the accurate picture of 
political and economic affairs 

which your publication brings 
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UP goes the circulation of The 
United States News. More than 
50,000 paid subscribers already! 
(We had not expected to pass the 
50,000 mark till 1935!) 


There is more real interest in 
public affairs right now than at 
any time since the early days of 
the American Revolution. 


Thinking people want to know 
what is now happening and what 
is likely to happen. There is good 
reason why they want to know. 
They are directly affected by these 
activities. 


FOR these alert men and women, 
The United States News is pub- 
lished. In one evening a week, it 
brings them all the news of na- 
tional affairs. It condenses this 
news for them, clarifies it—organ- 
izes it for quick reading! 


EASY to see why The United 
States News has grown steadily 
and consistently since its incep- 
tion in May, 1933. 

Kasy to see why this publication 
is a good medium for national ad- 
vertisers. It fulfills an urgent 
need of the times. It is something 
thinking people are looking for. 
They read it with eager interest. 

The present advertising rate is 
based on a circulation of 25.000; 
actual net paid circulation is now 
more than 50,000—and going up! 
A good buy! 

In fact, The United States News 
offers more display for less money 
than does any other class publica- 
tion. Rate will be increased 10 
per cent January 1, 1955. Now is 
the time to contract for next 
year’s space. 
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Next Congress 


To Decide New 





Deal’s Future 


Capitol Likely to See Many 
Changes When Legislators 
Meet: Alphabetical Agen- 
cies Face Revision 


{Continued from Page 2.] 

dling food products. However, they expect 
few drastic changes This is one of 
few New Deal organizations operating 
with a balanced budget. Huge benefit pay- 
ments to farmers are be raised by 
taxes on the processing of cotton, wheat 
tobacco, corn, and hogs 

PWA.—Public Works 
Congressmen in many 
have made known their intention 
for huge Public Works expenditures. But 
officials admit that PWA has been a bitt 
disappointment as a job creator and 


the 


ine 


Administration 
regions alread 


to vote 








primer. There are signs that Presi 

Roosevelt does not ! yr continued hug 
expenditures on this type of project. As 
with NRA, many New Deal economists 





charges PWA w hinderi 
bolstering an artificial wage scale in the 
building trades and by holding up 
ing material prices 

FERA.—Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Spending huge amounts for 
relief, but with nothing permanent in the 
way of recovery to show for the mone} 
spent. This leads to plans under study 
designed to help families get back on their 
feet through their own efforts rather than 
to continue to draw doles. Also unem- 
ployment reserves and old pensions 
enter the relief picture. Legislation in 
this whole field may be the broadest in 
scope of any enacted by the coming Con- 
gress, judged by attention now being de- 
voted to its preparation 

RFC:—Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The success of this agency in keep- 
ing the sheriff from the door bank: 
railroads, and insurance companies insures 
its continuance, athough Chairman Jesse 
Jones thinks that its lending powers need 
not be extended much longer. RFC also 
is charged with direct lending to small 
business men, but four months of effort 
have resulted in loans of only 20,000,000 
Some Congressmen announce plans to 
loosen up this phase of the law 

Dollar Devaluation: Admitted by the 
White House to have been a disappoint- 
ment as a price raiser and business self- 
starter. Further devaluation, sought by 
some very active interests, will be re- 
sisted by the President, judging by private 
expressions made by him. However, 
power to devalue further is wanted for 
international currency bargaining pur- 
poses. 

Silver Buying. Vike dollar devaluation, a 
disappointment. it was offered asa means 
of opening the markets of China to Amer- 
ican goods. Actually, figures show that 
China is the one country that has de- 
creased its purchases in the United States 
since the silver policy was inaugurated 
Senator Burton Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, plans to press a bill for free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. 

TV A:—Tennessee Valley 
Pushing ahead with its plans for power 
production in the Tennessee Valley. Pro- 
grams for the Missouri Valley, the Ar- 
kansas Valley, the Columbia River 
Valley, and other river valleys of the 
country are being drafted by the Federal 
Natural Resources Board and may be 
Offered to the coming Congress. 

HOLC and FCA:—Home Owners Loan 
Corporation and Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. Have saved hundreds of thousands 
of city and farm homes for their owners 
Congress can be expected to approve any 
extension of these activities that is sought 
by the President 

FHA:—Federal Housing Administration. 
Making progress in interesting home own- 
ers in repairing their houses. Also about 
to start a broad program of financing new 
home construction. Further iegislative 
Strengthening of this act is expected in 
the next Congress. 

Besides dealing with 
functioning, Congressmen 
known their interest in the following 

A thirty-hour week for industry. This 
is definitely opposed by the Administra- 
tion. 

A central Government 
control over issuance of currency and 
with control over credit policies. This, too 
is opposed by the Administration spokes- 
men. 

A printing of currency to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus, to pay depositors in closed 
banks, and to pay off farm mortgage cred- 
itors. These moves in the past have been 
openly opposed by the President. 


A Poll of Business 


On Future of NRA 


@ recovery Dj 
, 








puua- 


age 


of 


agencies already 
have made 


bank with full 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has announced a referen- 
dum to determine the attitude of its 


membership toward the future of NRA. 
Its findings then will be offered to Con- 
gress as a basis for legislation. 

This business group believes the atti- 
tude of those who are affected by codes 
should be determined. A committee of 
the Chamber has recommended that 
there be a permanent NRA with the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. The Government's recovery agency 
should be a board of from three to five 
members appointed by the President. 

2. Rules of fair competition formulated 
as suitable for the whole industry should 
be enforceable against all concerns. 

3. Labor clauses of the recovery 
should be revised 


act 


Authority. 
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| Membership 


SEN OE ye! lee 


of the Senate 


| In The New Congress 


(*) 





cumbent whose term had not expired 
(R) Republican; (F-L) Farmer-Lator; 


Alabama.—* Hugo L. Black, ‘D John 
H. Bankhead, ‘(D) 

Arizona.—‘Carl Hayden, (D). Henry 
F. Ashurst. (D). 

Arkansas.—‘ Joseph T. Robinson, (D) 
Hattie M. Caraway, (D). 

California —*Hiram W. Johnson, (R- 
D-P). Wiltam G. McAdoo, ‘(D 

Colorado.—‘Edward P. Costigan (D) 
Alva B. Adams, (D) 

Connecticut.—* Augustine Lonergan. (D) 
Francis T. Maloney, (D). 

Delaware.—‘Daniel O. Hasting (R) 
John G. Townsend, Jr., (R) 

Florida.—*Duncan U. Fletcher ‘D 
Park Trammell (D). 

Georgia.—'Walter F. . George D 
Richard B. Russell, Jr., ‘D) 

Idaho.—* William E. Borah, (R James 
P. Pope D). 

Illinois.—*J, Hamilton Lewis, (D Wil 
liam H. Dieterich, (D) 

Indiana.—Sherman Minton, (D Fred- 
erick Van Nuys, ‘(D) 

lowa.—' 1 J. Dickinson, R Lou 
Murphy, (D) 

Kansas.—*Arthur Capper, (R Georgt 
McGill, (D). 

Kentucky.—‘Alben W. Barkle D 
M. M. Logan, ‘(D). 

Louisiana.—‘Huey P. Long, ‘D Jo} 
H. Overton, (D) 

Maine.—*Frederick Hale (‘R), le 
Sept. 10). Wallace H. White, Jr., (R 

Maryland.—‘Miliard E. Tyding: D) 
George L. Radcliffe, (D) 

Massachusetts.—*David I. Walsh, ‘(D 
Marcus A. Coolidge, ‘D). 

Michigan.—*James Couzens, (R). Ar- 
thur Vandenberg, ‘R). 

Minnesota.—*Henrik Shipstead, ‘F-L) 
Thomas D. Schall, (R). 

Mississippi—‘Pat Harrison, (D). Theo- 
dore G. Bilbo, (D). 

Missouri.—Harry S. Truman, (D). ‘Ben- 
nett C. Clark, (D). 

Montana.—*Burton K. Wheele: D) 
James E. Murray, (D), ‘unexpired term 


ending 1937). 


denotes incumbent Senator 








i Da ’ de ine 
ns n D) Democrat 
ward R. Burke, ‘D). R rd C. Hunte1 

D), ‘unexpired term ending Jan. 3, 1935) 

Nevada.—*Key Pittm D) Pat Mc- 
Carran D). 

New Hampshire— Henry W. Keyes, (R) 
Fred H. Brown, (D) 

New Jersey.—A. Harry Moore, ‘(D) WwW 
Warren Barbour, ‘R) 

New Mexico. Bronson Cutting, ‘R) 
Carl A. Hatch, (D), (unexpired term end- 
ing 1937) 

New York.—*Royal S. Copeland, ‘(D) 
Robert F. Wagner, ‘D) 

North Carolina.—‘Josiah W. Bailey, 
D Robert R. Reynolds, ‘D 

North Dakota.—*Lynn J. Frazier, (R). 
Gerald P. Nye, ‘R) 

Ohio.—Vic Donzhe; D) Robert J 
Bulkley, ‘D) 

Oklahoma. Elmet Thoma ‘D) 
Thomas P. Gore, (D 

Oregon.—‘Charles L McNary, R) 
Frederick Steiwe1 R) 

Pennsylvania.—Joseph F. Guffey D) 
James J. Davi R). 

Rhode Island.—‘ Jesse H. Metcalf, (R) 
Peter G, Gerry D) 

South Carolina.— Ellison D. Smith, (D) 
James F. Byrnes, (D). 

South Dakota.—’Peter Norbeck R) 
William J. Bulow, ‘(D). 

Tennessee.—"*Kenneth McKellar (D) 
Nathan L. Bacchman, (D). (Unexpired 
term ending 1937.) 

Texas.—*Morris Sheppard, (D). Tom 
Connal D) 

Utah. William H. King, (D) Elbert 
D. Thomas, (D) 

Vermont.—*Warren R. Austin, (R). *Er- 


W. Gibson, (R) 


nest 
nes 


Virginia.—’ Harry F. Byrd, (D). jCarter 
Glass, (D). 
Washington.—Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 


D). ‘Homer T. Bone, ‘(D) 
West Virginia—Rush D. Holt, (D). 
Matthew M. Neely, (D). 
Wisconsin.—* Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., 
P) F. Ryan Duffy, ‘D) 
Wyoming.— Robert D. Care ‘R) 


Nebraska.—' George W. Norris, ‘R). Ed- “Joseph C. O'Mahoney, ‘(D) 


The House 


of Representatives 


Numbers signify districts. Asterisks (*) denote incumbents. Party cdesigra- 
tions are as follows: (D) Democrats; (R) Republican; (P) Progressive. 
ALABAMA loney (D.)*; 3, Numa F. Montet (D.)*; 
1, John McDuffie (D)*; 2. Lister Hill| 4, John N. Sandlin (D.)*; 5, Riley J. Wil- 
(D)*; 3. Henry B. Steagall (D)*; 4. Sam!son (D)*: 6. Jared Y. Sanders, Jr. 
Hobbs (D); 5. Joe Starnes (D); 6. William | (D.)*; 7, Rene L. DeRouen (D.)*; 8, Cleve- 


B. Oliver (D)*; 7. William B. Barkiiead 
(D)*; 8 A. H. Carmichael (D)*; 9. 
George Huddleston (D).* 
ARIZONA 
At-large.—Isabella Greenway (D).* 
ARKANSAS 
1, William J. Driver (D.)*; 2, John E 
| Miller (D.) 3, Claude A. Fuller (D.) 
|} 4, Ben Cravens (D.)"; 5, David D. Terry 
| (D.)*; 6, John L. McLellan (D.); 7, Til- 
(D.)*. 


|}man B. Parks 
| CALIFORNIA 

1. Clarence F. Lea (D-R)*; 2. Harry L. 
Enlebright (R-D-P)*; 3. Frank H. Buck 
| (D-P)*; 4. Florence P. Kahn (R)*; 5. 
| Richard J. Welch (R-D-P)*; 6. Albert D. 
Carter (R-D-P)*; 7. R. R. Eptse (R)*; 8 
John McGrath (D-R-P)*; 9. B. W. Gear- 
(R-D); 10. Henry E. Stubbs (D)*; 
11. John S. McGroarty (D); 12. John H. 
Hoeppell (D)*; 13. Charles Kramer (D) 
14. Thomas F, Ford (D)*; 15. W. I. Tregger 


(R 16 John F. Dockweiler (D)*; 17. 
Charles J. Colden (D)*; 18 cae e SSeeaS 
Charles J. Colden (D)*; 18. Byron N. 


Scott (D); 19. Sam L. Collins (R-P)*; 20, 


George Burnham (‘R) 
COLORADO 
1, Lawrence Lewis ‘D.) 2, Fred Cum- 
mings (D.)*; 3, John A. Martin (D.)*; 
4, Edward T. Taylor ‘D.) 
CONNECTICUT 
1, Herman P. Koppelman (‘(D.)*; 2, W. 


L. Higgins (R.)*; 3, James A. Shanley 


(D.); 4, Schuyler Merritt (D.)*; 5, Joseph 
Smith (D.); At large, William M. Citron 
(D.). 


DELAWARE 
At-large.—J. George Stewart. 
FLORIDA 


1. J. Harden Peterson (D)*; 2. R. A 
Green (D)*; 3. Millard Caldwell (D)*; 4 
J. Mark Wilcox (D)*; at-large.—Wiliiam 
J. Sears (D).* 


GEORGIA 
1, Hugh Peterson, jr. ‘D.); 2, E. E. Cox 


(D.)*; 3, Bryant T. Castellow (D.)*; 4, 
E. M. Owen ‘(D.) 5, Robert Ramspeck 
(D.) 6, Carl Vinson (D.)*; 7, Malcolm 
C. Tarver (D.)*; 8, Braswell Dean (D.) 
9, Frank Whelchel (D.); 10, Paul Brown 
ca. 
IDAHO 

1, Compton I. White (D)*; 2. D. Worth 

Clark (D). 


ILLINOIS 

1. Arthur H. Mitchell (D); 2. Rayirond 
McKewga (D); 3. Edward A. Kelly (D)*; 
4. Harry P. Beam (D)*; 5. Adolph J Sa- 
bath (D)*; 6. Thomas J. O’Brien (D)"; 7.. 
Leonard W. Schuetz (D)*; 8. Leo Kocial- 
kowski (D.)*; 9. James McAndrews (‘(D); 
10. Ralph E. Church (R); 11. Chauncey W. 
Reed (R.); 12. John T. Buckbee (R.,"; 13. 
Leo E. Allen ‘(R) 14. Chester ‘Thompson 
(D)*; 15, J. Leroy Adair (D)*; 16. Everett 


M. Dirksen (R)*; 17. L. C. Arends R): 18. 
James A. Meeks ‘(D)*; 19. Donald C. Dob- 
bins (D) 20. Scott W. Lucas- (D)*; 21. 
Harry H. Mason (‘(D); 22. Edwin M.| 
Schaeffer (D) 23. William W. Arnold 
|} (D)*; 24. Claude V. Parsons (D) 25. | 
Kent E. Keller (D)*; at-large.—Martin 


A. Brennan (D)*; Michael L. Igoe (D) 
INDIANA 
1. William T. Schulte (D)*; 2, Freder- 
(R); 3. Samuel B. Pettingill 


. ' "> ‘D) 4. James I. Farley (D)*; 5. Glenn 

4. In any new legislation it should be| Griswold (D)*: 6. Virginia D. Jenckes 

made unmistakable that collective bar- (D)*: 7. Arthur H. Greenwood (D)*: 8 

gaining is bargaining with representatives John Ww. Boehne. Jr. (D)*: 9 Eugene B. 

of all groups of employes that desire to Aye Ss el ‘nee (0% ? 

A J Crowe (D)*; 10. Finly H. Gray (D) 11. 

act through spokesmen, without the right William H. Larrabee (D)*: 12. Louis Lud- 

of a minority group to deal collectively hear (D) ; ? hes) i 

or the direct right individual bargain- |~~— ' 
direc ght of individual bargain IOWA 


ing being precluded 





Proposed Separate Code 
For Press Associations 


Inclusion of press associations under a 
separate NRA code or under a revised 
newspaper code is being urged by the 
American Newspaper Guild, made up of 
reporters, columnists, editors and edi- 
torial writers. 

Arguments in favor of this proposal were 
made to President Roosevelt this past 
week at Hyde Park, N. Y., by officers of 
the organization, who described the Chief 
Executive as intensely interested in the 
situation, and indicated that he was con- 
sidering the possibility of inviting news 
Paper executives to extend their code to| 
sities below 750,000 population. 

‘ 


Jacobson ‘(D)*; 
4. Fred Biermann ‘D)*; 5. Lloyd Thurston 


D. Wearin 


C. Eicher (‘D)*; 2. B. M. 
3. John W. Gwynne (R); 


1. Edward 


6. Hubert Utterback (D); 7. Otha 
(D)*: 8 Fred C. Gilchrist 
9. Guy Mark Gillette (D)*. 
KANSAS 
1. W. P. Lambertson (R)*; 2. U. S 
Guyer (R)*; 3. Edward W. Patterson (D); 


(R) 


(R)*; 


4. Randolph Carpenter (D)*; 5. Jack 
Houston (D); 6. Frank Carlson (R); 7. 
Clifford R. Hope ‘(R)*. 
KENTUCKY | 
1. W. V. Gregory (D)*; 2. Glover H. |! 
Cary (D)*; 3. Emmet O’Neal (D); Cap R. 
Carden (D)*; 5. Brent Spence (D)*; 6 
Virgil Chapman (D)*; 7. A. J. May 
(D) 8. Fred M. Vinson (‘(D)*; 9. John 


| M. Robsion (R) 


LOUISIANA 
1, J. O. Fernandez (D.)*; 2, Paul H. Ma- 


|W. 


| (D)*; 18. Martin J. Kennedy (D)*; 


land Dear (‘(D.) 

MAINE 

Hamlin (D.)*; 2, Edward 
(D)*; 3. Ralph O. Brewster 


1, Simon M 
C. Moran, Jr. 
(R.). 


MARYLAND 


1, T. Alan Goldsborough (D.)*; 2, Wil- 
liam P. Cole, Jr. (D)*; 3. Vincent L. Pal- 
misano (D.)*; 4, Ambrose J. Kennedy 
(D.)*; 5, Stephen W. Gambrill (D.)*; 6, 


David J. Lewis (D)*. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


1, Allen T. Treadway ‘R)*; 2. William 
J. Cranfield (D)*; 3. Joseph E. Casey (D); | 


4. Pehr G. Holmes (R)*; 5. Edith Nourse 
Rogers (R)*; 6. A. Piatt Andrew (R)*; 
7. William P. Connery, Jr. (D)*; 8, Ar-| 


thur D. Henley ‘(D)*; 9 
sell (D); 10. George H. Tinkham (R)*; 
}11. John P. Higgins (D); 12. John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D) 13, Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth (R) 214. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
(R)*; 15. Charles L. Gifford (R)*. 
MICHIGAN 

Sadowski (D)*; 2. Earl C. 
3. Henry M. Kimball (R); 


1. George G 
Michener (R); 


4. Clare E. Hoffman (R); 5. Carl E. Mapes 
(R)*; 6. Claude E. Cady ‘(D)*; 7. Jesse 
P. Wolcott (R)*; 8. Fred L. Crawford (R); 
9. Albert J. Engal (R); 10. Roy O. Wood- 
ruff (R)*; 11, Prentiss M. Brown (D)*; 
} 12. F. E. Hook (D); 13. Clarence J. McLeod 
(R) 14. Louis Rabaut (D); 15. John D. 
Dingell «D) 16. John Lesinski (D)*; 17. 
George A. Dondero (D)*. 


MINNESOTA 


1. August H. Anderson (R); 2. Elmer J. 
Ryan ‘(D.); 3, Ernest Lundeen (F.-L.)*; 
4, Melvin J. Maas (R.); 5, Theodore Chris- 
tianson ‘R.)*; 6, Harold Knutson (R.)*; 
7, Paul J. Kvale (F.-L.)*; 8, William A. 
Pittenger (R.); 9, R. T. Buckler (F.-L.). 

MISSISSIPPI 

1, John E. Rankin (D.)*; 2, Wall Doxey 
(D)"; 3. Wm. M. Whittington (Di; 4. 
A. L. Ford (D.); 5, Aubert Dunn (D,); 
6, William M. Colmer (D.)*; 7, Dan Mc- 
Gehee (D.). 


MISSOURI 

1. Milton A. Romjue (D)*; 2. William L. 
Nelson ‘(D); 3. Richard M. Duncan (D)"*; 
4. C. Jasper Bell (D); 5. Joseph B. Shan- 
non (D) 6. Reuben T. Wood (D)*; 7, 
Dewey Short (R); &. Clyde Williams (D)*; 
9. Clarence Cannon (D)*; 10. Orville Zim- 
merman (D); 11. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr, 


(‘D); 12. James R. Claiborne (D) 13. 
John J. Cochran ‘D)*. 
MONTANA 
1. Joseph P. Monaghan (D)*; 2. Roy E, 
Ayres (D)*. 
NEBRASKA 
1. Henry C. Luckey (D); 2 harles F. | 
McLaughlin (D); 3. Karl Stefan (R); 4. 


C. G. Binderup (D.); 5. H. B. Coffee (D.). 
NEVADA 
James G, Scrugham (D).* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1, William N. Rogers (D)*; 2, 
Tobey (R).* 
NEW JERSEY 
1. Charles A. Wolverton (R)*; 2. Isaac 
Bacharach (R)*; 3. William H. Sutphin | 
(D)*; 4. D. Lane Powers (R)*; 5, Charles 
A. Eaton (R)*; 6. Donald H, McLean 
(R)*; 7. Randolph Perkins (R)*: 8. 
George N. Seger (R)*; 9. Edward A. Ken- 


At-large 


Charles 


ney (D) 10. Fred A. Hartley, Jr. (R)*; | 
| 11. Peter A. Cavicchia (R)*; 12. Frederick 
|R. Lehlbach (R)*; 13. Mary T. Norton 
(D); 14. Edward J. Hart (D). 
NEW MEXICO 
At-large, J. J. Dempsey ‘D). 


NEW YORK 


1. Robert L. Bacon (R)*; 2. William F. 
Brunner (‘(D)*; 3. J. L. Pfeifer «(D); 4. 
Thomas H. Cullen (D)*; 5. M. H. Evans 
(D); 6. Andrew L. Somers (D)*; 7. John 
J. Delaney ‘(D) 8. Richard J. Tonry 
(D); 9. Stephen A. Rudd ‘D)*; 10. Eman- 
uel Celler (D)*; 11. James A, O'Leary 
(D); 12. Samuel Dickstein (D)*; 13. Chris. 


D. Sullivan ‘(D) 14. William I, Sirovich 
(D) 15. John J. Boylan (D) 16. John 
J. O'Connor ‘(D)"; 17. Theodore A. Peyser 
19. Sol 
Bloom (D)*; 20. V. Marcantonio (R); 21. 
Joseph A. Gavagan (D)*; 22. Anthony J. 
Griffin (D)*; 23. Charles A. Buckley (D); 
24. Jas. M. Fitzpatrick (D) 25. Charles 
D. Millard ‘(R.)*; 26. Hamilton Fish, Jr. 


‘(R)*; 27. Philip A. Goodwin (R)*: 28. 
Parker Corning (D) 29. William D. 
Thomas ‘R)*; 30. Frank Crowther (R)*: | 


| 31, Bertrand H. Snell (R)*; 32, Francis D. | 


| South Dakota 


Richard M. Rus- | 


| Rayburn 
| (D) 


| State Governors 
Elected 


Aste K nt Part de 
tions are as foilov R) Republican 
D) De cra P) Progressive, (F-L) Farmer- 
| 
Alabama.—Bibb Graves (D) 
Arizona.—B. B. Moeur ‘(D) 
Arkansas.—J. Marian FPutrell «(D) 
Caliiornia.—Frank F. Merriam (‘(R). 
Colorado.—Ed. C. Johnson (‘(D).* 
Connecticut.—Wilbur L. Cross ‘(D) * 
Georgia.—Eugene Talmadge ‘(D) 
Idaho.—C. Ben Ross ‘(D) 
Iowa.—Clyde L. Herring ‘(D) 
Kansas.—Alf M. Landon ‘R) 
Maine.—Louise J. Brann (D) 


Maryland.—Harry Nice ‘(R). 
Massachusetts.—James M. Curley ‘D> 
Michigan.—Frank D. Fitzgerald (R 
Minnesota.—Floyd B. Olson (F-L).* 
Nebraska.—R. L. Cochran (D). 
Nevada.—Richard Kirman (D). 

New Hampshire.—H. S. Bridges ‘(R). 
New Jersey.—Harold Hoffman (‘(R),. 


New Mexico.—Clyde Tingley ‘D) 
New York.—Herbert H. Lehman ‘(D).* 
*North Dakota.—Thomas Moodie (D) 
Ohio.—Martin L. Davey (D) 
Oklahoma.—E. W. Marland ‘(D). 
Oregon.—Charles H. Martin (D) 
Pennsylvania.—George H. Earle ‘D) 


Callan (R). 
Jonnston 
Tom Berry (D).* 
Tennessee.—Hill McAllister (D).* 
James V. Allred (D) 
Vermont.—Charles M. Smith (R 
Wisconsin.—Philip LaFollette ‘P). 
ing.—Leslie A. Miller (D).* 


Rhode Island.—Luke H 
South Carolina.—-O. D 


™) 
8) 


Texa 


Wyom 


(D)*; 34 
Hancock 


B. 


Fred J. Sisson 
(R); 35. Clarence E 
John Taber (R)*; 38. J. P 
39. J. W. Wadsworth Jr. (R) 
; 41. Alfred F. 
Mead (D)"; 


R.) 33 





B. Lord 
R) 36 
Duffy (D); 
40. Walter G. Andrews (R) 
Beiter ‘(D) 42. James M 
43. Daniel A. Reed (R) 
At-large, Matthew J 
line O'Day ‘(D). 
NORTH CAROLINA 
1. Lindsay C. Warren (D)*; 2 
Kerr (D)*; 3. Graham A. Barden ‘D); 
4. Harold D. Cooley (D)*; 5. Frank W. 
Hancock, Jr. (D)*; 6. William B. Umstead 
(D)*; 7. J. Bayard Clark (D)*; 8. Walter 
Lambeth (D) 9. Robert L. Doughton 
‘D) 10. Alfred L. Bulwinkle ‘D)*; 1l 
Zebulon Weaver ‘(D) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
At. Large—Usher L. Burdick ‘(R 
liam Lemke (R.)"*. 
OHIO 

B. Hollister (R.)*; 2, William 
; 3, Byron B. Harlan (D.) 
14, Frank L. Kloeb (D.)*; 5, Frank C. 
hea (D.)*; 6, James G. Polk (D.)"; 


Merritt (D); Caro- 


John H 


Wil- 


1, John 
E. Hess (R.) 


7, L. T. Marshall (R.)*; 8, Broks Fletche 
(D.)*; 8, Gertrude Jones ‘(R.); 9, Warren 
| J. Duffey (D.)*; 10, Thomas A. Jenkins 
(R.) il, Mell G. Underwood ‘D.)*; 12, 
Arthur P. Lamneck (D.)"; 13, William L 
| Fiesinger (D.)*; 14, Dow W. Harter (D.)*; 


15, Robert T. Secrest «(D.)*; 16, William 
R. Thom (D.); 17, William A. Ashbrook 
}«(D.»; 18, Lawrence E. Imhoff (D.) 19 
|John G. Cooper (R) 20. Martin L. 
Sweeney (D.)*; 21, Robert Crosser (D.) 
22, Chester C. Bolton ‘(R.)*. 

At. Large—Stephen M. Young (D.)*; 
Charles V. Truax (D.) 
OKLAHOMA 
| 1, Wesley E. Disney (D.)*; 2, Jack 


Nichols (D.); 3. Wilburn Cartwright (D.)"; 
4, P. L. Gassaway (D.); 5, Josh Lee (D.); 
6, Jed Johnson (D.)*; 7, Sam Massingale 
(D.); 8, Phil Ferguson ‘(D.). 
At Large—Will Rogers (D.)*. 
OREGON 
1, James M. Mott (R)*; 2. Walter M. 
| Pierce (D)*; 3. William A. Ekwall (Rf). 
PENNSYLVANIA 
1. Harry C. Ransley (R)*; 2. William H 
Wilson (R); 3. Clare Gerald Fenerty (R); 
4. J. Burrwood Daly (D); 5. Frank J. G. 
Dorsey (D); 6. Michael J. Stack (D); 7. 
George P. Darrow ‘(R)*; 8. James Wolfen- 
den (R)* 9. Oliver W. Frey (D)*; 9. Theo- 
dore R. Gardner (R); 10. J. Roland Kin- 
zer (R)*; 11. Patrick J. Boland ‘(D-R)"*; 
12. C. Murray Turpin (R)*; 13. James H. 
Gildea (D); 14. William E. Richardson 
(D-R)*; 15. C, Elmer Dietrich (D); 16. 
Robert F. Rich (R.) 17. J. William Dit- 
ter (R}; 18. Benjamin K. Focht (R); 19. 
Isaac H. Doutrich (R); 20. D. J. Driscoll 
(D); 21, Francis E. Walter (D)*; 22. Harry 
L. Haines (D)*; 23. Don Gingery (D); 24. 
J. Buell Snyder (D)*; 25. Charles I. Faddi 
(D); 26. Charles R. Eckert (D); 27, Joseph 
|Gray (D); 28. William M. Berlin (D-R)*; 
| 29. Charles N. Crosby (D)*; 30. J. Twing 
Brooks (D); 31. James L. Quinn (D); 32. 
Theodore L. Moritz (D); 33. Henry Ellen- 
bogen (D-R)*; 34. M. A. Dunn (D-R). 
RHODE ISLAND 
1. Francis B. Condon (D)*; 
O'Connell (D).* 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
| 1. Thomas S. McMillan (D) 
John C. Taylor 


2. Jonn M. 


; 2, Hamp- 


ton P. Fulmer (D)*; 3. 

(D)*: 4. John J. McSwain (D)*; 5. James 
Richards (D) 6. Allard H. Gasque 

(D)*, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
1. Fred H. Hildebrandt (D) 
Werner (D)*. 


; 2. Theo. B. 


TENNESSEE 

1. B. Carrol Reece (R)*; 2. J. Will Tay- 
lor (R)*; 3. Sam D. McReynolds (D)*; 4. J. 
R. Mitchell (D)*; 5. Joseph W. Byrns 
(D)*; 6. Clarence W. Turner (D)*; 7 
Herron Pearson (D); 8. Jere Cooper (D)*; 
9, Walter Chandler (D) 

TEXAS 

1. Wright Patman (D)*; 2. Martin Dies 
(D)*; 3. Morgan G. Sanders (D)*; 4. Sam 
(D)*; 5. Hatton W. Sumners 
; 6. Luther A. Johnson (D)*; 7. Nat 
(D); 8 Joe H. Eagle (D)*; 9 
Mansfield (D) 10. James P. 
(‘D) 11. O. H. Cross (D)*; 
12. Fritz G. Lanham (D)*; 13. W. D. Mc- 
Farlane (D) 14. Richard M. Kleberg 
‘D) 15. Milton H. West ‘(D) 16. R. 
Ewing Thomasson (D)*; 17. Thomas L. 
Blanton (D) 18. Marvin Jones (D)*; 
19. George H. Mahon (D); 20 Maury 
Maverick (D); 21. Charles L. South (D). 


Patton 
Joseph H 
Buchanan 
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} 


| power to license handlers of food products 





UTAH 

1. Abe Murdock (D)*; 2. J. Will Robin- | 
son (D)*. | 
VERMONT 

At Large, Charles A. Plumley (R)*. 
VIRGINIA | 
1. Schuyler Otis Bland (D)*; 2. Colgate | 
W. Darden, Jr. (D)*; 3. Andrew J. Monta- | 


gue (D)*; 4. Patrick Henry Drewry (D)*; 
{5. Thomas G. Burch (D) 6. Clifton A. | 
Woodrum (‘(D)*; 7. A. Willis Robertson 


(D)*; 8. Howard W. Smith (D)*; 9. John 
W. Flannagan, Jr. (D)*. | 
WASHINGTON | 
1. Marion A. Zioncheck (D)*; 2. Monrad 
C. Wallgren (D) 3. Martin F. Smith | 
(‘D)*; 4 Knute Hill (D) 5. Samuel B. 
Hill (D)*; 6. Wesley Lloyd ‘(D)*. | 
WEST VIRGINIA 
1. Robert L. Ramsay (D)*; 2. Jennings 
Randolph ‘(D)*; 3. Andrew Edmiston 
(D)*; 4. George W. Johnson (D)*; 5. John | 
Kee (D)*; 6. Joe L. Smith (D)*. 
WISCONSIN 
1. Thomas R. Amlie (P); 2. Harry Saut- 
hoff ‘P); 3. Gardner R. Withrow (P)*; 
4. Raymond J. Cannon (¢D)*; 5. Thomas 
O'Malley (D)*; 6. Michael K. Reilly (D) 
7. Gerald J. Boileau (P) 8. George J. 


Schneider (P); 9. Merlin Hull (P); 10. | 
Bernard J. Gehrmann (‘P). | 
WYOMING | 

At-large, Paul R. Greever (D). 
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Farm Program: More Power 


Improved Statistics 
As Aid to Business 














Sought For AAA 


Farmers get more of that total. But there 
is no creation of new wealth through a 





(prrict! S of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration regard the Nov. 


6 election as an endorsement of their; check on production. As a result the 
program by farmers and are prepared to| economists do not look upon the Adjust- 
push ahead along the lines laid down.| ment plan a means of breaking 


general depression. To them it does look 
like a means of assuring farmers a better 
division of the available goods 


xk * 
DECLINE OF COTTON EXPORTS 


T the same time, the economists who 


They expect Congress to sanction amend- 
ments to the Adjustment law, strengthen- 
ing its provisions. 

Democratic candidates who had sup- 
ported the AAA were successful generally 
in the rural districts, except in areas 
where even more radical programs were 


offered. Thus, in Wisconsin, the new devote deep study to the country’s 
Progressive party corraled the farm vote | farm situation are not greatly alarmed 
with a promise to guarantee “cost of; over tne prospect that the United States 


will lose its foreign market for cotton as 
a result of its crop curtailment program. 

This has been a principal worry of those 
who have been watching exports of cotton 


production” to the producers. This would 
mean price fixing, which has been opposed 
by the AAA. In Minnesota, the Farmer- 
Labor party won on much the same sort 


of a promise decline sharply. The Outlook Report 
On the other hand, many of the most} says that the prospect is for a further 
outspoken critics of the AAA went down/reduction in consumption of American 


cotton in foreign countries during 1934- 
1935. It asserts: . 

“This probability is indicated though in 
no sense measured by the lag in exports, 
which, for the first three months of this 
season, were in the neighborhood of 1,- 
300,000 bales, or about 53 per cent of the 


to interpret 
in the farmer 
or not there 
hould be another control program for 
corn and hogs as a sign that rural voters 
turning on the farm plan. 

changes in the Adjustment 
Law will be sought of the next Congress. 
Its administrators do want enacted sev- 
that strengthen the 


They had tried 
small vote 


on whether 


to 
the 


defeat. 


alatively 
relatively 


were 


Few vital 


cent of the average.” 

Inasmuch as nearly 60 per cent of the 
American crop, normally valued at only 
slightly under a billion dollars, is exported, 
the importance of holding that market is 
readily understood. 

x*** 


COTTON GROWING ABROAD 

wea then is the chance that foreign 
~** * countries now will start to produce 
this staple in larger and larger quantities 

FARM PROSPECTS UNCERTAIN |to displace the American cotton? 
GRICULTURAL outlook for 1934-35, | 
as interpreted by Government econ- 
omists, is not especially optimistic. They 
think that better times for farmers will | 
depend largely on improved conditions in| production is expected within the near 
cities and on a development of foreign | future in view of a long established plan 
markets. In neither of these directions do | of crop rotation and the need for devoting 
they find the prospect bright for broad | much of the land to producing food crops. 
improvement Africa, aside from Egypt: Production 
What the outlook report suggests is that and marketing costs are high and the na- 
the AAA program of crop control and tives are not particularly interested in 

bounty payments simply involves a dif- changing their method of living. 
ferent division of the national income.' Russia: Further expansion will be slow. 


eral amendments 
Those amendments were strongly opposed 
by business groups who succeeded in side- 
tracking them during the last Congress 
Now they will come up again. Henry A 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, also 
wants stronger regulation of commodity 
exchanges. 


has made a broad study of that subject 
and now reports as follows: 
Egypt: No very great increase in 


corresponding period last year and 60 per 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics | 


Federal Effort to Develop a 
Better System 


*tter industrial statistics, providing 
the public with a better balanced picture 
business conditions, are urged 


of general 


the by the Committee on Statistical Reporting 


and Uniform Accounting for Industry, 
| This committee has reported to the Busi- 
|ness Advisory and Planning Council of 
| the Department of Commerce. 
| After a study extending over several 
months, it found that present statistical 
reports do not provide a sufficiently well 
balanced view of industrial operations. 
To remedy that situation the Bureau of 
| Foreign and Domestic Commerce has set 
|} about developing a program that will 
| meet the needs outlined by the business 
; men, 
The Committe on Statistics took the at- 
titude that compilation of detailed 
monthly statistics relating to a particular 
|industry properly should be a trade as- 
sociation function, while the activities of 
the Department of Commerce may be di- 
rected best toward making available to 
| the general public such limited data as 
are needed for the appraising of current 
trends in business. 

It also suggested the compilers of ine 
| dustrial statistics should recognize the ree 
Strictions placed upon obtaining addi-e 
tional information by the costs and bure 
dens on industry to supply it. The Busi- 
| ness Advisory Council is to act on the re« 
port Nov. 15. 





Farmers and Retail Code 

Farmers who sell their own produce di- 
| rectly to consumers no longer need have 
| fear of violating the provisions of the code 
| for the retail food and grocery trade. An 
order just issued ty the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Board exempts. such 
farmers from the provisions of this code. 


| Emphasis now is being placed upon dese 
| velopment of consumption goods indus- 
tries and the plan for an increase in the 


output of textiles suggests that Russia 
may increase its imports of cotton, rather 


than export significant quantities. 
China: The government is making @ 


{Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 
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...and I’m still friends 


with it this morning!” 


AST night, she and her grateful palate too good to be true, 
were introduced to the fragrant good- 


ness of Sanka Coffee. 


She sipped—she smiled. She drank— 
she beamed. She went to bed— she slept. a product of Genera 
. . 


How to mak 
best cup 


And in the morning she knew that at 
last she had found the coffee that met ail 
her ideas of goodness—and that would not 
keep her awake! 


Yes, all the full-flavored 
coffee goodness is in Sanka 
Coffee. But the caffein has 
been removed—97% of it 
—and it’s the caffein in cof- 
fee that keeps so many 
people awake. 


or any 
make i 
each cu 
spoonfi 


If this sounds almost 





REAL COFFEE * 97% CAFFEIN-FREE © DRINK IT 





try it out for yourself. 


Get a pound of Sanka Coffee from 
your grocer today— if you don’t like it 
he'll return your money. Sanka Coffee is 


1 Foods. 
e the world’s 
of coffee 


One big secret in making Sanka Coffee 


other fine coffee is to 
t strong enough. For 
ptakeaheaping table- 
ul of Sanka Coffee. If 


you percolate it, give it just 
a few extra minutes on the 
fire. And Sanka Coffee, even 
when made black as night, 
will let you sleep. 


AND SLEEP! 
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Farm Program: 
Its Approval Seen 
By Administrators 


Fall in Cotton Exports 
Held Not Serious; Effect 
Of Court Decision Up- 
holding Milk Price Fixing 

12.] 

special effort to increase production 

inadequate transportation and great need 


for food and feed crops tend to restrict 
expansion 


[Continued from Page 
but 


1 and 


India: Low yield per acre of tor 
need for utilizing land to pr 
seem likely to hold 
pansion 

Brazil Available land suited f cot- 


ton growing and the effort 









ment to increase proc i ate some 
expansion during the next few years 
However, in northern Brazil ex} 

limited by a scarcity of labor 
transportation and uncertainty 

cuate rainfall In southern 

limited by competition between 

coffee for a limited labor supply 

x * * 


PRICE FIXING AND PROFITS 





M UCH importance being read 

J legal department of the AAA i 
Supreme Court decision which it 

prets as strong support for the policy of 


is the policy 





fixing minimum prices. Thi 
that underlies the milk marketing control 
of the Government 
The unanimous decision of the 
Court was that, in ting 
prices, the Government need not consider 
the effect of prices on the weaker 
members of the industry. In other words, 
they need not be high enough to guar- 
antee a profit to everyone in the industry 


Supreme 
minimum 


sett 





those 





This decision related to the New York 
State milk control law, which previously 
had been upheld by the Court, but AAA 
officials think that has a bearing on 
what the Federal authorities are doing 

The milk dealer attacking the law had 
contended that minimum prices set by 


the milk board had in fact become max- 
imum prices and that under those prices 


he could not exist The court decided 
however, that if price fixing orders “are 
not arbitrary fiats, the court will stand 
aloof.” Mr. Justice Cardozo, who wrote 





the opinion, held as follow 

“True, of course, it is tha weaker 
members of the group (the marginal oper- 
the margin) 





+ the 
ait 








ators or even others above 
may find themselves unable to keep pace 
with the stronger, but their com- 
parative inefficic , not tyrannical com- 
pulsion, that makes them laggards in the 
race 
7 =. 

CUBAN TREATY RESULTS 
| operand results of the bi-lateral trade 

agreement entered into between the 


United States and Cuba, are beginning to 
appear. Under this agreement the United 
States agreed to take a larger volume of 


Cuban sugar and to reduce the tariff on 
sugar one-half, in return for the Cuban 
agreement to use this added income to 


buy more American products 

Exports to Cuba during September were 
85 per cent larger in value than in Au- 
gust, while imports showed an increase of 
11 per cent. Total agricultural exports 
were $1,018,500 against $600,000 in August, 


while non-agricultural exports wg¢re $2,- | 


446,000 in September against $1,835,000 in 
August 

It still is too early to determine 
effect of the treaty, officials explain 
they are pleased with first results 


the full 
but 








Current Developments 





GOVERNMENT 


Workers and Employers 





as They Affect Both 








: 
QOMETHING new in the relations | 
“ of labor and employers is her- | 
alded in an offer made last week by 
Francis J. Gorman, spokesman for 
textile laborers, to George A. Sloan, | 
chairman of the Textile Institute. | 

A few weeks ago Mr. Gorman was 
leading a bitter struggle against 
textile employers for a larger share 
of the industry’s profits. Today | 
Mr. Gorman is offering to cooperate 
with the employers so as to increase 
the industry’s profits available for 
division 

Concretely, the proposal calls for | 
the creation of a joint council rep- | 
resenting labor and employers, not 
this time to deal with labor rela- 
tions, but to expand the market for 
the industry's products 
IMPORTANCE OF OFFER 

Why is this important? Because 
it points a way out of the blind al- 
ley into which the demand for ever- 
higher wages was leading. 

The A. F. of L. has found it nec- 
essary to hold out hope for ever- 
higher wages as a means of retain- 
ing the loyalty of its membership. 
But unduly high wages mean higher 
prices, dwindling markets and 
smaller profits, out of which wages 
must come. And if profits dry up, 
what then? 

The Federation is left with two 
choices. One is to attempt to scrap 
the profit system and insist on pro- 
duction for use instead of profit, 
with the Government as producer, 
employer and_ distributor. The 
other is to cooperate with the in- 
dustry in the expansion of its mar- 
ket and the increase of the margin 
available for profits and wages. 

It is this second path that Mr. 
Gorman has offered to take. If fol- 
lowed in a realistic fashion, it may 
lead to lower unit wages with higher 
total earnings as the opportunity 
for employment expands. 

MR. SLOAN’S VIEW 

The same constructive point of 
view was expressed within the week 
by one of industry’s most prominent 
leaders, Alfred P. Sloan, President 
of General Motors Corporation. In 
a letter to the corporation’s em- 
ployes, Mr. Sloan said: | 

“The buyers of our products are 
our real bosses. They are the ones 
who provide the money for the | 
wages of every one of us. We must 
satisfy them or lose our jobs. 
“The only way we can keep on sat- 
fsfyitig the public is by continuing | 
to work together, with a common | 

| 


purpose—namely, the purpose of 
maintaining the quality of our prod- 
ucts and keeping their prices reas- 
onable.” 
Labors’ stake in the profitable op- 
eration of business is likewise the | 
assumption behind President Roose- 


velt’s reiterated suggestion that 
more thought should be given to 
yearly income rather than day rates 
of pay. 

It is possible to discern in these 
suggestions a formula by which the 
President’s industrial truce might be 
given a concrete basis. Their timing 
might even suggest that the idea 
had been “planted” by a realistic 
brain within the Administration. 

The idea ts essentially that there 
is a common interest uniting labor, 
employer and consumer. There has 
been a danger that this fact would 
be forgotten in the strife over col 
lective bargaining. 

It is significant that, on labor’s 
side, this suggestion of cooperation 
came from Mr. Gorman, the very 
man who has fought most bitterly 
for collective bargaining on an in- 
dustry-wide basis. It lends color to 
Donald R. Richberg’s recent state- 
ment that the most serious labor 
difficulties are due to capital's tra- 
ditional hostility to labor organiza- 
tion. Once this right of collective 
bargaining is established and pas- 
sions have cooled, it may be realized 
that extremely useful machinery has 
been created for the settlement of 
each industry’s problems, both hu- 
man and economic. 


‘COERCION’ BY UNIONS 

Among the terms laid down by the 
Labor Board and accepted by the 
A. & P. Company and the unions as 
a basis for settlement of the Cleve- 
land strike and lockout was one 
which captured the immediate in- 
terest of employers. 

It was the provision by which the 
unions agreed not to use coercion 
in persuading employes to join the 
unions. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers seized on this provision 
as being a prohibition of “the bully- 
ing tactics of unions through which 
flying squadrons force thousands 
out of work while industry seeks to 
stop the unemployment which 
blocks recovery.” 

The Board was said thereby to 
recognize officially the necessity of 
preventing coercion on the part of 
unions against employes who desire 
to work. 

Employers have held tnat an anti- 
coercion provision applying’ to 
unions is the logical counterpart of 
the prohibition in Section 7a that 
prevents employers from discrimi- 
nating against employes for belong- 
ing to unions. 

NLRB officials point out, however, 
that employers already have legal 
protection through injunction pro- 
ceedings against coercion on the 
part of unions. But employes here- 
tofore have had no legal protection 
against economic coercion on the 


| 
| 


| 
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Support by Courts | 
For Recovery Law 


Government Wins in 90 Per 


Cent of NRA Cases 








The courts throughout the Nation, says 
the NRA Litigation Division, are uphold- 
ing the National Recovery Adm tration 
in more than 90 per cent of the cases in 
which it i ivolved 

The Litigation Division has just issued 
a report in which it declares that in the 
past seven months it has obtained 129 
court actions, of which all but 10 have 


upheld the Government's cases 

Since its creation on March 26, 1934, 
the Division states, it has docketed 663 
cases. Prosecution is being conducted by 
the Division in 100 cases now pending in 
courts against violators of NRA codes, 
while in 11 cases is defending suits 
brought against enforcement agencies. | 
During this period also there have been 
199 cases closed, either by final court ac- 
tion, by adjustment and settlement out of 
court, by dismissal, or otherwise 

During the period of Sept. 15 to Nov. 1, 
1934, the Division states, the previous 
record of favorable decisions and actions 
by the courts as to cases involving the 
NRA has continued, court action having 
been taken in of which all but 
six have been favorable to the Gov- 
ernment 


How Mr. Richberg 
Handles New Job 


[Continued from Page 10.] 
comparable to those given Mr. Rich- 
berg. No salary is attached to the 
office. Mr. Richberg continues to be 
paid as counsel for the NRA. 

This new office of “coordinator,” 
if made permanent, carries with it 
certain implications for the future. 
In the first place, the old cabinet, 
representing 10 executive depart- 
ments, in the opinion of some ob- 
servers would appear to have suf- 
fered a comparative eclipse. Its 
members form less than one-third 
of the personne! of the NEC, which 
body is designated to advise the 
President and his deputy, Mr. Rich- 
berg. Moreover, the fact that it 
advises Mr. Richberg as well as the 
President would appear to remove 
the new cabinet one-half step away 
from direct relations with the Presi- 
dent. 

At present, however, the old cab- 
inet still meets weekly with the 
President, although not twice 
weekly, as it used to do 


73 cases, 


Maximum-hour Exemption 
For Tobacco Warehouses 
Difficulty 


in recruiting adequate extra 
staffs of workers for limited overtime 
during the peak season is bringing the 
auction and loose leaf tobacco warehouse 
industry a stay in the maximum hours 
provisions of their code 
Under an order just issued by the NRA 

members of the industry may work their 
employes 10 extra hours per weck and up 
to 12 hours a day, provided overtime pay | 
at the rate of time and one-half is paid | 
for all time worked in excess of eight 
hours a day or 40 hours a week. 


part of employers to keep them from 
joining unions. The Recovery Act | 
gave employes that protection for 
the first time. 


Nptis—MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1934 | 
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BUSINESS MEN now can be sure 

that most New Deal policies of 
the past eighteen months are to 
be continued and strengthened. 
They should seek to adjust their af- 
fairs on that basis, in the opinion of 
Washington officials. 

The November 6 election produced 
several certainties. One is that the 
National Recovery Administration 
will be continued in some form not 
greatly different from the present. 
Another is that the idea of Federal 
development of natural resources in 
the country’s major river valleys 
will be extended beyond the Tennes- 
see valley. That particular project 
will be expanded. A third is that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act will 
be continued and_ strengthened. 
One more is that a program of ex- 
tensive Federal spending, either in 
the form of subsidy to private con- 
struction, or in the form of public 
works, is on the books. 

There was little sign of revolt 
against the New Deal in any part of 
the country. The Congress that will 
assemble January 3 is so overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic that President 
Roosevelt expects to be able to ob- 
tain quick action on his legislative 
program. His plans are being laid 
on the basis of a short and snappy 
session. 

A hint as to the nature of those 
plans can be found in the comment 
of Senator Robert M. LaFollettec, 
founder and leader of the new Pro- 
gressive Party, as he left the White 
House following a conference with 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

“We are in accord,” he remarked. 

That suggests no retreat from the 
policies of the months since March, 
1933. It means that those policies 
are likely to prevail for at least two 
more years. Opposition to them in 
Congress will be much more feeble 
than in the last session. Business 
men and bankers can plan on that 
basis 

x** * 

FUTURE OF THE NRA 
JATIONAL Recovery Administra- 
tion is due for special consider- 
ation by Congress. Some thought 
is being given to an extension of 
the present law for one year. How- 
ever, that would leave the future in 
doubt so that President Roosevelt 
is expected to favor permanent leg- 

islation. 

Study is being given te the prob- 
lems raised by NRA. As one New 
Deal official explained: 

“Anything was accepted in the 
period of code creation. Little 
study was given to the effect that 
code provisions might have on small 
businessmen, or on farmers, nor 
was much thought given to the ef- 
fect on the general economic situa- 


ably has created more problems 
than it solved. 

“That now is being changed and 
the whole program is being studied 
in the light of its effect on the coun- 
try’s economic situation. The result 
is that business may not get what 
it wants in the new legislation, but 
what it does get may be best for the 
country.” 

Organized labor leaders say that 
the next Congress is likely to be 
more favorable to their cause than 
| was the last one. This suggests that 
| there may be no weakening of Sec- 

tion 7a. 


| tion. The result is that NRA prob- 


x** * 
| GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Bu what of the general business 
outlook? Views in Washington 
continue to differ. The charts based 
on the information gathered by the 
many Government agencies do not 
paint an especially encouraging pic- 
| ture. They show industrial activity 
about where it was back in the early 
part of 1932. It still is considerably 
above the low time of that year, but 
not enough to thrill officials. 

Their explanation of the rela- 
tively unsatisfactory situation takes 
this form: 

The depression has caused a break- 
down in the whole method of financ- 
| ing business. Also it has broken 

down many of the methods of doing 
business, and has upset long and 

delicate relationships in the busi- 
ness and financial world. The finan- 
cial collapse is being repaired. 
Changes in business methods are 
being accepted. As a result, in the 
degree that these upsets had deep- 
ened the depression, there probably 
will be an early recovery. More 
fundamental adjustments are in the 
process of being made. 

Those who express this view, also 
say the following: 

Business has been upset recently 
by the frequent official talk about 
prices. The announcement that 
NRA was to check powers of indus- 
try to control prices and production, 
and the harping on it, led many to 
think that prices were going to fail 
and they have held off buying. 
President Roosevelt felt it necessary 
to offset that impression by a reit- 
erated reference to the prospect of 
higher prices. Constant talk about 
prices is unsettling. 

One thing is certain: There will 
be no sweeping change of policy that 
will upset the price structure built 
under NRA. If changes come, they 
will be selective and gradual. It 
price control as a policy is replaced, 
something will be developed in its 
stead to prevent disrupton. 

~*~ ke * 
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TOBACCO EXPERTS 
ALL SAY: 


‘4 Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Turkish and 


than any 


Tobaccos 
Domestic - 


other popular brand. a 


@ “Cliff” Montgomery, football's famous hero 
who led the East to victory over the West last 
year in the sensational Rose Bowl game, is now 
starring with the Brooklyn Dodgers. Like all 
athletes, “Cliff” knows how important it is to 
keep his energy at its natural level. He says: 
“Football is tough—tense—tiring—enough to 
exhaust anybody’s energy. After a game, I light 
up a Camel—get a swell ‘lift’—and in a short 


time I feel 100% again. I like 
taste...and am seldom without 
that Camels don’t interfere with 


TUNE IN ON THE 


Camel’s mellow 
one. And I find 
healthy nerves.” 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST 
WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


NEW CAMEL CARAVAN 


GLEN GRAY’S CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


featuring 


WALTER O’KEEFE « TED HUSING 
ANNETTE HANSHAW 


TUESDAY 

10:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
9:00 P.M. C.S.T. 
THURSDAY 


9:00 P.M. E.S.T. 
8:00 P.M. C.S.T. 


> 


DEBUTANTE. 
MissMimiRich- & 
ardson: ‘Smok- 
ing a Camel is 


COLLEGE STU- 
DENT. Robert Fed- 
dern: “Studying is 
enough to tire any- 
one. I light up a 
Camel frequently be- 
cause they always 
give me a ‘lift.’” 


the quickest way 


to relieve fa- 


x 


tigue. And I love 
Camel's taste.” 


EXPLORER. 
“Camels always 
give me a ‘pick- 
up’ in energy 
when I need it,” 
says Captain R. 
Stuart Murray, 
“and I prefer 
Camel's flavor 


above all others.” 


£ 


SPORTS WRIT- 
ER. Pat Robinson 


says: “I 


smoke at 


least two packs of 


Camels a day. 


8:00 P.M. M.S.T. 
7:00 P.M. P.S.T. 


And I find Camels 
erase that 
in’ feeling and re- 


‘done 


store my pep.” 


9:30 P.M. M.S.T. 
8:30 P.M. P.S.T. 


NERVES! 


Copyright, 1934, 
&. J. Reynolds Tobacee 
Company 





} QGOME industries voluntarily are 
\" making changes in practice that 
will be counted upon to have a fa- 
vorable effect upon employment. 
Thus General Motors Corporation, 
through its President, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., announced November 10, 
that it is changing its policy in an 
effort to spread out the introduction 
of new models over a longer period 
in an attempt to give greater stabil- 
ity to employment. Under the NRA 
code the industry has found that re- 
strictions have tended to concen- 
trate employment in short periods 
of activity which were followed by 
periods when labor was laid off. 
Also the automobile industry has 
frowned upon the NRA policies 
which have encouraged industry to 
raise prices and to support higher 
prices by holding down on produc- 


tion. Without mentioning these 
particular policies by name, Mr. 
Sloan said: 


“The result is bound to be a re- 
duction in the total man hours of 
employment—with increased unem- 
ployment and a reduction in the 
standard of living. It is to be hoped 
that sooner or later, and sooner 
rather than later, this elementary 
but fundamental fact will be more 
generally recognized and appre- 
ciated.” 

x * 
PRICE FIXING PROBLEM 
DEVELOPMENTS that show the 
way the wind may be blowing 
in governmental include 
the following: 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 
said to the cement industry: “We 
need a million barrels of cement in 
each of the next six years. We can 
make this cement ourselves, but 
there is overcapacity in the indus- 
try and if you give the price we ask, 
we'll buy fan you instead of build- 
ing.” 

Then it set the price at from $1.73 
to $1.88 a barrel, as compared with 
$2.50 a barrel on the last big Federal 
project. Fourteen bids were re- 
ceived at the price named by the 

Government. Industry thus saw 
price fixing at work in reverse gear. 

At Carbondale, Ill., center of one 
of the country’s great coal produc- 
ing districts, public works money 
is building a power plant that will 
use oil for power. It would displace 
a coal burning plant. The coal in- 
dustry hardly cheers that. 

Complaints of code violations are 
pouring igto Chicago and New York 
NRA headquarters at the rate of 
from 1,000 to 2,000 a week. Many of 
the complaints are adjusted. Many 
involve wage and hour provisions of 
the codes. However, enforcement 
continues to be the chief problem of 
the Recovery Administration. 


policies, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Gathering More Data 
On the Coal Industry 


“Statistical bureaus” are to be estabe 
lished for the bituminous coal industry. 

Because the facilities provided for ig 
the industry’s code for gathering infore 
mation are “inadequate,” the NRA hag 
approved an amendment to the code aus 
thorizing divisional or subdivisional cod¢ 
authorities to gather data relating to thé 
industry 

All producers, under this amendmen 
are required to report all “spot orders 
to their respective bureaus as well as t@ 


| furnish copies of sales contracts, invoiceg 


credit memoranda, and “such other in« 
formation concerning the production and 


| sale of coal as such code authority, witl 


| 











the approval of the Presidential member 
may require.” 

Original records and information, hows 
ever, are to be held in confidence and 
protected from misuse. 
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AMERICA'S 
WINTER 
PLAY- 
GROUND 
where sun- 
shine and 
balmy air, 
blue skies, 
beaches and 
mountains, 
and valleys 
of fragrant 
green make 
play time of 
winter time. 
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FARES 


ALL WINTER 
one way, 
$3420 Chicago to 


California, in comfort- 
able, roomy coaches. 


$4436 one way, 
=== Chicago to 


California, in Tourist 
Sleeper— berth extra. 


$6633 ci..7: 


California, in Standard 
Sleeper—berth extra. 
round 


1108 tas 


cago to California, in 
all classes of equip- 
ment—berth extra. 


SPECIAL! Visit Boulder 
Dam en route —one of 
America’s most thrilling 
spectacles. An exclusive 
C. & N. W.-U. P. side trip 
—22 miles—only $1.75 
from Las Vegas, Nev., and 
retura. 















































































































































Frequent sailings from Pa- 
cific Coast Ports @ Hawasi, 
New Zealand and the Orient 














oe a se This Coupon ~~ — — — 
C. & N. W. 8y. or UNION PACIFIC | 
Dept. 618 D Dept. 216 D 
1002 Girard Tr. 904 Girard Tr. 
50. s- Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia. Pa 
148 So. Clark St. 6 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Tl. Chicaco, Til. 
Please send illustrated bookiet 
together with detailed information 
about California. 


REST CRESTS SHR ew 


OI am also interested in an es- 
corted, all-expense California tour 


NORTH WESTERN 














UNION PACIFIC 
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Activities of the ‘Treasury: 


HOLC Bond Reception . . 





Other Method of Flotation May Be Tried 
To Induce Small Investors to Buy—Prog- 
ress in Budget Prepa ‘ation 


ETURNING from a week-end va- 
cation, Secretary Morgenthau of 
the Treasury Department again 
faced the serious problem of find- 
ing funds with which to pay the 
Government’s bills 

One report which the Secretary 
found on his desk was on the re- 
cent flotation of bonds of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation through 
a private banking syndicate. The 
results were a bit disappointing and 
Secretary Morgenthau has signified 
that this method probably will not 
be used again. 

Although the syndicate refused 15 
different tenders for amounts of 
$1,000,000 or more, the average unit 
of sale was $22,500. This indicated 
that the bonds were bought by large 
holders rather than the small in- 
vestors which the Treasury had 
hoped would buy them 

The flotation, however, was 
cessful to the degree that $1,254 in- 
dividuals purchased these bonds in 
average units of $6,200, while many 
larger sales went to trust companies 
who may split their purchases 
among their clients 


~** 

THE BUDGET FRAMING UP 
TORK on the budget continued to 
make progress, but no an- 
nouncements on this subject were 
made public. Secretary Morgenthau 
was at the White House on Nov. 8, 
along with the acting Director of 
the Budget, Fred W. Bell. Depart- 


suc- 


ment heads are fast turning h 
timates for the next fiscal year. 


~* * 
SILVER TIDE AT FLOOD 


i ITH NOV. 7 set as the last day 
for the delivery of silver.to the 
mints under the silver nationaliza- 
tion order of Aug. 9, receipts of new- 
ly mined and nationalized silver 
have been mounting rapidly. At the 
end of October, the last figures 
available, Treasury silver receipts 
amounted to 122,000,000 ounces 
The continued rise in silver im- 
ports is attributed in financial cir- 
cles to increased silver purchase by 
the Treasury in accordance with 
the terms of the Silver Purchase Act. 
Imports for the week ending Nov. 2 
were valued at $5,395,681, with about 
forty per cent of it coming from 
China 


1 Cs- 


~** 

STOCK EXCHANGE TRENDS 
[{LECTION RETURNS sent 

4 prices of Government bonds 
down, as Wall Street envisioned a 
Congress favorable to increased ex- 
penditures. Prices steadied toward 
the end of the week and Treasury 
officials were tar from worried 

On the Nov. 7 offering of $75,000,- 
000 of 182-day Treasury bills, the 
Treasury accepted bids averaging 
99.889, which is at a rate of 0.22 per 
cent per annum on a bank discount 
basis. On the previous issue the 
Government received the slightly 
higher average price‘of 99.893. 


the 


WORK AND PAY FOR ALL: 


OBJECTIVE OF DEANE PLAN 


{Continued from Page 9.] 


by a tax on 
would not be 
It would be 
their 


ereased and sustained 
pay rolls. That tax 
levied on all employers. 
levied on those who employed 
workers more hours than the average 
mumber of weekly hours in the long- 
time average. The tax rate would be 
1, per cent of the total pay of the 
affected employes for each excess hour 
Bbove the long-time average. 

Thus, if an employe was worked 43 
hours a week, when the industrial av- 
erage for the previous 10 years had 
been 40 hours, the employer would 
pe called upon to pay a tax of 3% 

r cent of the worker’s income. To 
Prold the payment of a tax, employers 
fvould need to keep their hours of 
fork below the long-time average. 
And to do that they would need to 

mploy more workers, provided they 

ad work enough to justify the higher 
an average hours. 

What the plan does, then, is 
this: It establishes a standard 
average work week as a measuring 
rod. Then if labor is employed 
for fewer hours than this aver- 
age, it receives added compensa- 
tion from a reserve fund to pre- 
vent any sudden and sharp de- 
crease in the amount of money 
available for buying goods. 

To supply the reserve fund with 
revenue, there would be estab- 
lished a tax on pay rolls. This 
tax would be levied only when an 
employer worked his employes 
more than the long-time average. 
The effect of this tax would be 
to prevent a sharp increase in the 
hours of work for individual em- 
ployes when production was 
stepped up. 


WORK FOR THE JOBLESS 


But still there are not jobs for every- 
one in this picture. At this point en- 
ters the third phase of the Deane 
program. 

All employable persons unable to 
find private employment would regis- 
ter with Government employment 
Offices. If, after waiting 30 days, they 
gtill have no jobs, then they would be 
put to work by the Government. 

To have pre-planned work available 
to absorb these workers, the Govern- 
ment would secure bids on projects 
covering types of work that do not 
compete with private enterprise 
Many present public works projects 
pre of this type 

As need arose for putting additional 
men to work, bids-would be let for 
these projects in the order of their 
importance. The minimum wages 
paid would be kept approximately 20 
per cent below the current wage for 
common labor in the community, and 
workers would be employed at that 
wage for the number of hours repre- 
bented by the montly average. 

In this way the plan is rounded out 
to cover jobs for everyone eligible to 
work. 


TAX ON PAY ROLLS 


Some may question the adequacy 
bf the reserve fund or the produc- 
tiveness of the tax on pay rolls. Un- 
less the reserve fund was maintained, 
the source of supplemental compen- 
pation to workers, would dry up, or 
the Government would be called upon 
to replenish the fund from general 
baxes. Mr. Deane believes the ade- 
guacy of the fund would be quite cer- 
tain, and bases his assurance on 
mathematical calculations that can- 
hot be presented in a brief article. 

He does say this: 

“The operation of the corrective 
force here described would become 
bffective immediately and automati- 
pally the moment a reduction in 
hours of employment would otherwise 


initiate an adverse trend in nation- 
wide consumer demand, and long be- 
fore the condition would be sensed 
and action taken under any system 
which relies upon voluntary direction. 

“Under our present system, any re- 
duction in hours of employment initi- 
ates an immediate reduction in pur- 
chasing power, particularly of those 
in the smaller income brackets, who 
represent the primary and principal 
market for the total production of 
the Nation. 

“When workers are laid off, con- 
suming power is cut proportionately. 
Such a result is inevitable under our 
present system. If is impossible un- 
der this proposal. 

“This proposal is more than a re- 
covery measure, although if adopted 
now it should rapidly bring us out of 
the present depression. Its chief ad- 
vantage, however, would be as a per- 
manent ‘governor’ on our economic 
machine, eliminating such violent 
fluctuations in production and busi- 
ness activity as we have experienced 
in the past. 

“Whenever, at any time in the fu- 
ture, and from whatever cause, the 
hours of work should fall below the 
long-time average, the payment of 
supplemental compensation would at 
once cause a rise in current produc- 
tion and employment. This would 
check the downward trend and force 
production and employment back to 
the moving long-time average level.” 


LEGAL SET-UP REQUIRED 


There would remain the problem 
of putting this plan to work. Legis- 
lation would be required. This legis- 
lation, Mr. Deane suggests, could take 
the form of a law providing for or- 
ganization of a National Employment 
Reserve Corporation. This corpora- 
tion would rule over the National Re- 
serve Fund. 

The capital of the corporation, pro- 
vided by Congress, would be $300,- 
000,000. In addition, the corporation 
would be authorized to borrow, with 
the guarantee of the Government. 
This borrowing might be on a large 
scale, but it is Mr. Deane’s calcula- 
tion that the money would be repaid 
over a period with absolute assurance. 

He says further of the plan: 

“It would provide the worker with 
the most basic quality of well-being— 
permanent security. 

“Its basic operation would not de- 
pend on the discretionary power of 
any individual, board or commission. 
It sets no arbitrary hours as stand- 
ards. Instead, it would make its ad- 
justments from moving averages de- 
termined mathematically by actual 
production requirements adjusted for 
the trend of technological advance. 

“It sets up no rules or regulations 
as to production, hours, wages, terms 
of employment, etc. The bargaining 
power of labor and of employers re- 
mains unimpaired. 

“It taxes only when business ac- 
tivity is at a high level—when times 
are good. Except in the case of em- 
ployers who failed to distribute work 
at or below the long-time average, 
when general business was below 
‘normal’ the tax would be assessed 
as a like percentage of all pay rolls. 
Therefore, it would not change the 
competitive position of employers.” 


ANTECATES THE NRA 


When this plan was offered in 1933, 
it received intensive study by a num- 
ber of Federal officials agd was put 
aside in favor of the plan for a Na- 
tional Recovery Administration. Those 
Officials have not as yet given their 
opinion on the revised plan. Some of 
them do say, however, that the ob- 


jections raised to the first plan still | 
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Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of Unitec States Government 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY LITTLE CHANGED 
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A PPARENTLY little change in aggregate volume of business activity. 
" Delayed start of Fall improvement and the favorable state of retail 
sales are factors militating against any marked change in a downward, 
direction. Further gain in electric power production shown during the week. 
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OFF SEASON IN AUTOMOBILES 


pReevcree’ of larger than seasonal proportion in automobile production 
caused adjusted index on chart to fall. 

reports was 17,116 units for the week, compared with 26,626 units in week 
Eight companies, including Ford's, were closed. Two concerns re- 


Output estimate by Cram’s 
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3,991,000 in week before. 
$82.02. 


chart) below preceding week and same week of 
Averaged price was given as $80.86, a drop from 


for week ended Oct. 27 (latest shown on 
1933, but slightly 
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STOCK MARKET PRICES GO LOWER 

















3,991,000 in week before. 
$82.02. 
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HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
in different 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 





Nas of prices on stock market was downward in week ended Nov. 3. 


The turnover was also markedly less, 
Averaged price was given as $80.86, a drop from 


2,781,000 shares, compared with 
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PRODUCTION of steel ingots increased slightly in week ended Nov. 5, and 
there are signs of continued gradual improvement in demand. Some 
consumers are replacing stocks allowed to become depleted in the hope of 
lower prices before the end of the year. Firmness of quotations is due to 


high costs for material and labor. 
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SOFT COAL OUTPUT UP SLIGHTLY 
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JRODUCTION of soft coal at the mines showed slight gain. Bureau of 
Mines estimated daily average output at 1,186 thousand tons against 
1,183 thousand in week before. Demand still continues slow at a season 
when it should be greater. Buyers still hopeful of lower prices under the 
code, 
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COMMODITY AVERAGE AGAIN FALLS 
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NDEX of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher's) based on 100 as average 
for 1926, receded to 78.7 from 78.8 in week before. This was sixth con- 
secutive weekly decline. Lowest thus far in 1934 was 72.2 in January; 
highest, 80.2, in September, 
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AVERAGE OF BOND PRICES DROPS 
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SECURITY price indexes were lower for the week of Nov. 3; closing prices 
however, were about the same as a week earlier. Transactions totaled 
$61,900,000 par valye, compared with $67,940,000 in week before. Average of 
prices receded. 

















units, the 


average. 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
Thus, when the item for any particu- 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart 
for week ended Nov, 3, where available. 
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Proposed Security Issues 





The Federal Trade Commission during 
the week announced the registration of 
the following securities under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues 
may be sold to the public 20 days after 
filing, unless subjegt to a Commission 
stop order. The registration follows: 

November 6, 1934 
SIGUA MANGANESE CORPORATION, a men- 
ganese-producing, treating and _ shipping 
company operating properties in Cuba, pro- 
posing to issue 25,000 shares of $10 par 
value common stock at $10 a share Luis 

Batlle, Santiago, Cuba, is president; the 

Collins Securities Company, New York City 

is underwriter 
ACKER, MERRALL 

operating retail wine 

New York, New Jersey 

Proposes to issue 31,800 

value common stock at 

19.999 2-3 shares previously 

750 in cash and in exchange for 


& CONDIT COMPANY, 
and liquor stores in 
and Connecticut 
shares of $1 par 
$4 a share, and 
issued for $100,- 
securities 


apply to the plan as now offered by 
Mr. Deane. 

It is their contention that the en- 
forcement problem would be immense. 
To police hundreds of thousands of 
employers, to make sure that they 
made truthful reports on the number 
of hours worked by their employes, 
strikes them as offering an impossible 
task. Then there would be compli- 
cated details of administration. 

Further, they argue that the task 
of finding enough noncompetitive pub- 
lic works projects to keep a large 
number of idle men at work, has been 
proved by the experience of the last 
year, to be unusually difficult. 

From other economists in the Gov- 
ernment comes the comment that the 
plan strikes at the effects of certain 
maladjustments in the country’s eco- 
nomic structure, rather than at the 
maladjustments themselves. They 
think that the lack of balance that 
has brought on the depression could 
continue to disrupt the flow of trade, 
whether or not a plan was in effect 
that would seek to bolster purchasing 
power. They assert that pump-prim- 
ing efforts on a vast scale during the 
last year have had very little effect. 

But everywhere in official circles 
there is heard comment that some 
drastic steps may have to be taken 
to get idle people back to work if 
the country is to avoid some wild ex- 
periments in money manipulation and 
industrial regulation. 

Mr. Deane proposes to meet that 
problem with a definite plan for sus- 
taining purchasing power. : 


of predecessor company Of these shares 
6,500 were sold to H. Mason Day, chairman 
of the board and his associates, and 6,500 
shares to the United Profit-Sharing Corpo- 
ration, both at $7.75 a share, net, to the/| 
} company Of the 31,800 shares for which 
registration is proposed 1,800 shares will 
be paid to the Romanoff Caviar Company 
for its good will and trade names, and the 
balance offered to present stockholders at 
$4 a share on the basis of 1!2 shares for 
each share held 
TAHOE TREASURE 
a new mining 
planning to acquire 


CONSOLIDATED MINES, 

company in California 

properties of the Ta- 
hoe Treasure Mining Company, is propos- 
ing to issue 162,500 shares of $1 par value 
capital stock to be offered at $1 a share 
Principal officers are Harvey C. Winslow 
president, and Simpson E. Jones, vice presi- 
dent, both of Bend, Oregon 

PATHFINDER GOLD PRODUCERS, INC, 
holding lease on mining property in Colo- 
rado, proposes to issue 99,000 shares of 50 
cents par value common stock at 50 cents 
a share. There are 47,000 shares now out- 
standing. Contract with Harry Glaser, un- 
derwriter, of New York City, gives him op- 
tion to buy 99,000 shares at a net of 3712 
cents a share to the issuer and a bonus 
of 29.700 shares to be delivered at the rate 
of 30 shares for each 100 of the 99,000 
shares he takes up and pays for George 
C. Perkins, of Denver, Colo., is president 

SHAFTER MINING COMPANY, a mining 
company with properties under lease and 
option in Colorado, proposing to issue 250.- 
C00 shares of $1 par value common shares 
at $1 a share to buy equipment and con- 
tinue development of L 


properties 4 
Collom, of Idaho Springs. Colo., is presi- 
dent, and B. W. Unge, Topeka, Kans., is 
underwriter. 

DELTA OIL COMPANY, INC., a company 
proposing to raise funds to drill a wildcat 
oil well in Texas, has registered 1,000 shares 
of $27 par value common shares to be of- 
fered at $27 a share George Kean, of 
Cooper, Tex., is president 

WEE INVESTORS ROYALTY COMPANY, a 
new common-law business trust to deal in 
royalties, with headquarters in Tusla, Okla 
proposing to issue 100,000 profit-sharing 
certificates of $1 par value to be issued as 
the result of an appointment to buy roy- 
alties for the client. Gordon S. Avery, of 
Tulsa, is president 

CHEMICAL SERVICE, 
tion to manufacture and 
meceutical materials in 
subsidiary authorized to operate in Mich- 
igan proposing to issue 25.000 shares of 
Class A $5 par non-voting common stock 
at $6.50 a share. Ralph B. Vessey, of Flint. 
Mich., is president, and John A. Shepherd. 
of New York City. is principal underwriter 

WHEALTON COMPANY, INC. (Trusteed Di- 
vers'fied Royalties Trust-Series G), rezis- 
tering 1,000 trust certificates to be offered 
at $100 each The issuer will buy oil or 
gas royalty deeds to be sold to the portfolio 

the trust at a maximum gross profit to 

The Common- 

Del 


INC., a new corpora- 
merchandise phar- 
Delaware with a 


per cent 


of 
the ‘ssuer of k 
we mpany of Wilmington, 


alth Trust C 

Is trustee 

WHEALTON COMPANY, INC. (Trusteed Di- 
versified Royalties Trust-Series H), regis- 
tering 1,000 trust certificates to be offered 
at $100 each 

WHEALTON COMPANY, INC Trusteed 
versified Royalties Trust-Series I) _ regis- 
tered 1,000 trust certificates to be offered at 
$100 each 

WHEALTON COMPANY, 
versified Royalties T 
terin~ 1.900 trust « 
$100 each 

ALCAZAR COMPANY BONDHOLDERS’ PRO- 


INC. (Trusteed Di- 
st-Series J), regis- 
icates to be offered at 


ert 


TECTIVE COMMITTEE, Cleveland, O pro- 
posing to issue certificates of deposit in 
a call tor $415,000 principal amount First 
Mortgage Real Estate 7 Per Cent Gold 
Bonds dated April 1, 1922. The Committee 
States that to its knowledge The Alcazar 
Company is no longer in existence When 
the bonds to be called for deposit were is- 
sued, The Alcazar Company was engaged 
in the operation of The Alcazar an apart- 
ment hotel in Cleveland Heights. Ohio 
The estimated value of the bonds, for pur- 
poses of calculating the filing fee. is $138.- 
333. The reason given by the Committee 


for calling the bonds is to protect the in- 
terests of the holders through concerted 
action. No reorganization plan has been 
prepared Members of the Committee are 
Samuel L. McCune, of the Cleveland Se- 
curities Corporation which owns $67,500 
principal amount of the bonds, Samuel B 
Sneath II, of the Commercial National 
Bank of Tiffin. O., which owns or controls 
in trust $42,500 principal amount of the 
bonds, and John R. Raible, of the Fanner 
Mfg. Company, oO. The de- 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 4.} 


Cleveland, 


Prospective Test 
Of New Deal Laws 


In Supreme Court 


Abrogation of Gold Clause 
And Maryland Mortgage 
Act to Be Reviewed; a 
Victory for Price-fixing 


New Deal legislation is fast moving bee 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States where the question of its consti- 
tutionality finally will be determined 

In the past week the court announced 
that will hear arguments in behalf of 
the holders of gold mortgage bonds of the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Rail!- 
way who want to be paid in gold. This 
ruling conformed with action taken by 
the court several weeks ago when it took 
under consideration an almost identical 
case in which a stockholder of the Baltie 
more & Ohio seeks payment of interest 
in gold. ! 

Decision to rule on the Government's 
Suspension of gold payments affects pos- 
Sibly almost as much as $25,000,000,000 
worth of securities carrying a gold pave 
ment clause and about $21,000,000,000 
worth of Government obligations. 

Briefly the issue is this Are 
debts be paid in the former 
present value of gold? As the 
a present dollar or of $1.69? 

The Government through Solicitor 
General Biggs, urged the court to ex- 
pedite action by taking the issue out of 
the hands of the lower courts. The claim- 
ants joined in this request. The Governe 
ment in effect is appealing from a de- 
cision in its own favor, that a final de- 
cision may be reached quickly. 

“The solvency of many citizens, indus- 
tries and local governments, perhaps even 
the stability of the National Government 
itself,” Government's petition read, 
“may be affected by the determination of 
this great issue.” 

Another case which the court consented 
to hear and which may have wide effect 
on recovery legislation, involves the valid- 
of a Maryland statute restricting the 
use of a statutory method of foreclosing 
mortgages 
Ruling on Price Fixing 
first decision day of this term, 
Nov. 5, the court handed down 23 de- 
cisions. One involved regulations under 
one recovery 'aw, the New York Milk Con- 
trol Act, fixing minimum prices of milk 
payable by wholesalers to producers. A 
wholesale milk dealer who said he could 
not make money under the State regula- 
tion found he has no constitutional right 
infringed. His remedy lies elsewhere in 
an appeal to the Milk Board as provided 
by the State law 

Tuis appeal of the Hegeman Farms 
Corporation was viewed by many as in- 
dicative of what may be expected in de- 
cisions on other recovery policies. It fole 
lows a decision last year upholding the 
New York Milk Control legislation. In 
effect the court found that fixing of mini- 
mum prices, if such action is not by “are 
bitrary flats” is sound even if some of 
those competing for business are unable 
to earn a fair return on their investment. 
Justice Cardozo wrote the opinion. 

Movie Patent Rehearing 

An interesting patent decision was that 
of the Court to reconsider its recent re- 
fusal fo interfere with lower court de- 
cisions upholding talking pictures patents 
on which William Fox seeks to collect 
$100,000,000 for alleged infringements. 

Appealing the lower court findings, 
Paramount Publix Corporation contends 
the process involved in not patentable. 
The patents cover the printing of sound 
and picture on separate strips to be com- 
bined for simultaneous production. 

Many Tax Decisions 

Of the 23 opinions handed down Nov. 
5, more than half related to tax ques- 
tions, seven involving problems arising 
under Federal statutes and five dealing 
with State tax questions. 

The court also agreed to review the 
Kentucky gross sales tax law under which 
an annual levy is assessed by a license 
tax on merchants 

The decision of the Indiana supreme 
court upholding the Indiana beverage law 
of 1933 which gave the State power to de- 
fine even an nonintoxicating beverage as 
an intoxicant,, was sustained, an appeal 
being dismissed without hearing. 
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the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nece- 
essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
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But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 
are written with an idea of explaining what has 
happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 
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How TVA Fares 
In Its Campaign — 


To Market Power 


Memphis Votes to Buy Au- 
thority’s Current; Pro- 
gram of Industrial Devel- 
opment by Private Firms 





When the country went to the polls on 
Nov. 6 the Tennessce Valley Authority had 
its eye trained most intently on one city 
That city was Memphis, Tenn. 

Memphis, a city of over 250,000 popula- 
tion, was deciding whether o buy TVA 
power. It is the largest community before 
which the question has come. It voted 
“yes” by en overwhelming majority 

What the voters did was to approve 4 
bond issue of-$9,000,000 for the purpose 
of buying or building an electric distribu- 
ticn system. This would enable the city 
to retail to citizens electricity purchased 
at wholesale from the TVA 


STAYED BY INJUNCTION 


This result came less than a week after 
the lapse of a contract, under which the 
TVA wculd have purchased from a private 
utility company a distribution system for 
supplying Knoxville, Tenn. with power 
The lapse of this contract -ame about 
through opposition by coal and ice com-} 

cnies, which obtained a court injuiction | 
pending a hearing next February on the | 
proposed sale. David E. Lilienthal, di- | 
rector of the TVA, announced that nego- | 
tiations with the company are off. “The 
gale did not fail on account of the price 
offered,” he said 

In the meantime the city is going ahead 
to avail itself of a loan and grant of $2,600,- 
000 authorized in December, 1933, by the 
Public Works Administration fer the con- | 
struction of a municipal electric system. | 
Knoxville expects thus obtain TVA | 
power, though somewhat delayed. 

Regarding the opposition of coal inte re | 
ests, Mr. Lilienthal had this to say: 

“The coal industry can employ twice as 
many lawyers as they now have, and each 
one of the lawyers can be twice as clever 
and reccive twice the fees as present coun- 
sel, and still the situation will remain 
exactly as it was before—an economic 
problem. It is just about as useful and 
intelligent for the coal industry to shake 
its fist at hydro-electricity and to de- 
nounce TVA as it was for the livery stable 
keeper to shake his fist at the automobile 
when it first appeared.” 

AID TO COAL INDUSTRY 

TVA’s larger program, Mr. Lilienthal 

inted out in an address before 

tary Club of Birmingham, Ala., includes 
provision for aiding the coal industry to 
find new markets to replace those which 
@re now disappearing. One of the most 
recent threats to its present markets was 
gaid to be the use of Dicsel engines in the 
mew stream-lined trains. 

Activities of the TVA looking to the ex- 
pansion of the coal market in new direc- 
tions were detailed by Mr. Lilienthal as 


to 





it will submit the final report on its four- 
year investigation of chain stores at the 
next 
has 
amounting to several billion dollars an- 
nually. 


and chain store executives that the ma- 
| terial is 
Objectionable practices have 
nated under NRA codes. 
the | criticism, 
such questionable practices as loss leader 
sales, brokerage subsidies, and special dis- 
counts on 
doned, the fact will be of particular in- 
terest to independent retailers 
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How Management Unit 


Of Utility Operates 





How Much For Recovery 











In Next Budget? 


Trade Commission Reports on 
Byllesby Corporation 








° Ys ’ . . » — » ° a 

An inside view of one of the essential President Gives Close Study to Problems of Relief and 
links by which public utility holding com- Public Works Expenditures 
panies bind their systems together was — —————————EE 

, f J 7 ej afor ! ; , 

provided Nov. 7 in . hearing before the Federal finances are commanding much; Quite a mystery has developed about 
Federal Trade Commission of President Roosevelt’s time. He isdeep the national debt. That institution has 

This link was the Byllesby Engineering |in the preparation of an operating bud- | hovered around $27,100,000,000 for many 
and Management Corporation, a subsidiary | get of the Government for the year that weeks. Spending has been stepped up, 


starts next July 1. That is certain to be 
a tell-tale document. 


of the Standard Gas and Electric Com- 


yet the national debt 


held about steady; 


pany. The latter is a holding company ; t ; : f 

controlling a large number of operating Around it revolves the Federal credit. has held about Stationary. Even some 

companies which provide the public di- | How much more money will need to be financial writers began to wonder what 

rectly with gas, electricity, and various a aga penal ype yee Bag Rennmag ran happened. Then came the explana- 
>r services 5 ‘ompany from? Also around it may revolve m =| ; 

= ag eae the tary policy. Will a way be found in the Officials ge | that there were two 

operating companies budget to satisfy Congressmen, so that ; items in the ba ance sheet that have 

they will be less inclined to order money | Served as a reservoir of spending money. 

Economies Claimed printed for one purpose or another? One was a cash balance of almost one 

These services include the following: Thus far, Mr. Roosevelt is unwilling to| billion dollars. Another was about $800,- 


000,000 in cash realized from the devalua- 
tion of the dollar and still unallotted to 
any other fund. 

What the Treasury has been doing is 
to draw down on these two items for 
funds. In that way it avoided new bor- 
rowing for the time being, and has man- 
aged to keep the Federal debt about sta- 
tionary during this period 

However, when the Government 


hazard a guess as to the total of the 
vising management, and the obtaining of | probable expenditures. He had hoped, 
capital. Economy in the providing of such | Just one year ago, that in preparing the 
services by a centralized organization has | 1935-36 fiscal year budget he would be 
been frequently advanced as the economic | able to offer the country an estimate in 
justification for linking up many utility which income and outgo would balance. 
companies into one system. That hope now is shattered. 


. . { In fact, the private guess receiving most 
The Byllesby Corporation, organized tn credence in Washington is that the com- 
$1,000,000, 


Engineering, accounting, legal aid, super- 


1919, has a stated capital of ing budget will call for expenditures of | goes 
all of which is owned by the Standard | spout $7,000,000,000. That is in line with|back into the markets for cash, the debt 
Gas and Electric (holding) Company.| what will probably be spent during the /item again will rise 

The holding company carries this stock | present fiscal year. It is offset by reve- Repayments of Loans 

on its books at a valuation of $1. This| nue that should reach $4,000,000,000 this 7. on aim a 

one-dollar asset earned for the holding} year, If business should improve during Offset RFC Expenditures 


There is another rather bright spot in 
the Government's financial picture. It is 
Joh Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


company a net profit of more than $17,- 
000,000 in the period from 1919 to 1931. 
The Byllesby Corporation has five de- 
partments, one of which, the law depart- 
ment, was operated as a subsidiary cor-| 
poration up to the beginning of 1931.| Two items offer uncertainty in the fig- 
The other four departments are the engi-| uring now taking place at the White 
neering and construction department and | House and in the Budget Bureau. Those 
the operating, fiscal, and accounting de-|items are relief for unemployed families | 


the coming year, the revenue total could 
quickly rise above that level. 


Expenses for Relief 
And for Public Works 


Chairman Jesse Jones told President 
Roosevelt during the past week that his 
organization, which has been dealing in 
billions, would need no new funds during 
the next fiscal year. 

He said that the President could take 
$500,000,000 out of his pot and use it for 


ated ge w cals vorks expenditures. Mr. | 

partments. These last three departments|and public works expe pment hae tie BR ye ‘ ; . 
brought in a net profit over the 1l-year | Roosevelt has said that both are getting | unt a ve and still he wouldn't 
period reviewed of more than $12,000,000. | intense study. As yet no decision has “— ony Te 7 x arse 

The engineering and legal departments| been reached on a spending policy in 1@ 6reason 1S 1at-_ repayments on 


loans made in the past are running neck 


these fields. 
and neck with new advances. Some weeks 


netted 3 and 2 million dollars respectively 
| Then there is one other 


in the same priod. thing to con- 


sider in appraising the budget situation.|they are above loans. Still Mr, Jones 
i It is that President Roosevelt, last Janu- | Would like to have Congress renew the 


power of the RFC to lend money 

The Reconstruction 
tion, as a matter of fact, came in for some 
critical attention from another Govern- 


jary, estimated a two-year budget deficit 
of more than $9,000,000,000. The first | 
vear’s deficit he placed at about $7,000,-| 
000,000; actually 1t was between three and 
four billion. That left more than $5,000-| ment agency during the week. A special 
000,000 in spending volume above receipts | Committee of the Department of Com- 
for the present fiscal year which runs un- ews criticized the way that it is lending 
til July 1 1935. money directly to small businessmen and 
Actually in slightly over four months,|found that its machinery was so wound 
the deficit has just passed $1,000,000,000, | uP in red tape that it wasn’t doing much 
At that rate it would amount to $3,000,- | g00d in that field. A revamping of the 
000,000 for the yeai But spending has loan plan was recommended. 
been pushed up rapidly of late and offi-| The RFC and the Agricultural Adjust- 
cials feel that they may make good on} ment Administration are two spending 
ltheir estimates of what they could pay | #gencies that now appear to be operating 
out in two years. If they fall short, then |0n @ balanced budget. The AAA has paid 
there would be a carry-over to apply on | out nearly $500,000,000 to farmers in 
the next fiscal year, leaving the national} bounty payments, but it has collected 
debt under the $32,000,000,000 which Mr.| through processing taxes about $60,000,- 
Roosevelt predicted for July 1, 1935. 000 more than that amount. 


Chain-store Inquiry 
The Trade Commission announces that 


session of the Senate. 
covered 1,660 chains, 


This inquiry 
with sales 


It has been contended by trade journals 


that alleged 
been elimi-| 
In reply to this 
Commission stated that if 


out of date and 


the 


allowances have been aban- 


oe Year’s Outlook 
As Economists See lt 


money has flowed out and receipts have | 


follows: 
1. An appropriation of $100,000 for re- 
earch into new uses of the fuel. 


2. The provision of cheap power making 
possible the development of chemical in- 


dustries requiring coal as one of their raw 
matcrials. Among such industries is the 
manufacture of fertilizers. 
making phosphate fertilizers has already 
been constructed by the TVA and is nearly 
ready for operation 

3. The encouragement, through cheap 
power and active development, of numer- 
ous other industries which will expand 
the demand for coal as a domestic or in- 
dustrial fuel. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 

The encouragement of industries is tak- 
ing the concrete form of setting up spe- 
cific experimental projects on a small com- 
mercial scale. This experimental work is 
being carried on by TVA's industrial de- 
velopment division. 

Among the products on which this di- 
vision is working is stainless steel, for 
which large markets are seen, including 
that provided by the makers of stream- 
lined trains. 

Another industry being developed is 
ceramics, based on firing in electric fur- 
maces. A ceramics laboratory is soon to be 
erected and placed in charge of a ceramics 
enginecr who has been in charge of plants 
e@broad employing electric methods. It is 
expected that clays found in the Tennessee 
Valley will be employed as raw material. 

Such industrial development, Mr. Lilien- 
thal stated, is to be carried out by private 
industry once the experimental stage is 
passed. “The TVA is to act,” he said, “as 
a kind of catalytic agent to stimulate and 
precipitate industrial development. Any 
report that the TVA is planning to en- 
gage in the general field of industry is 
erroneous.” 


COST OF TVA POWER 


What is the real cost of TVA power? 

No one knows yet, but one of the most 
Important factors in computing it is the 
amount of dam costs that should be 
sharged against navigation improvement. | 
The iarger that is, the smaller will be 
the cost acsigned to power d.velopment 

A beginning has been made in attack- 
ing this problem of super-accounting. It 
relates to the cost of the Muscle Shoals 
project, which is already completed. The 
IVA has made what it regaris as a just 
distribution of the total cost io power, 
navigation and national defense. 

Briefly, 41.3 per cent of the total cost 
has been assigned as outlay for power. 
The entire project cost about 46 million | 
dollars. Of this amount TVA engineers 
assert that 19 million dollars went to 
develop power 

This allocation was brought out in the 
course of hearings in Birmingham, Ala., 

fore the Alabama Public Ucility Com- 
mission, in which the Alabama Power 
Company is seeking permission to sell 
electric properties in a number of towns 
jw the TVA for about $2,200,900. Opposing 
the sale are a number of -oal and ice 
tompanies 


DISPUTED ESTIMATE 


Speaking in the same city on Nov. 6, 
Wondell L. Willkie, president of the Com- 
monwealth and Southern Corporation, told 
the Rotary Club that he could not agree} 
with the TVA on its estimated cost of 
power. If its rates were charged by his 
company, he said, revenues would fall 
short of meeting bond interest by $1,- 
245,000. 

On the other hand, Mr. Willkie declared 
himself in favor of the TVA’s program, for 
industrial development 

In addition to Memphis, Tenn., two 
municipalities voted on Nov. 6 to take 
steps looking to the establishing of electric 
systems. One was the city of Wapako- | 
meta, Ohio, with a population of about | 





A plant for | 


}less than 30 years old and will not reach 


THE PROBLEMS IT FACES 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


| room for an average of four minority | elected to the 74th Congress cannot send 


| members. telegrams at Government expense until 
| Not less unusual is the task of the Jan. 3, nor use Congressional stationery 
Democrats, who, with 69 seats in their| without paying for it, they do have the 


franking privilege, provided the mail 
which they send relates to Congressional 
business and provided that each piece 
they frank does not exceed four ounces. 

Members of the new Congress will not 
get so much pay for the traveling they 
do as the present members. 
and Representatives are ordinarily allowed 
mileage expenses at the rate of 20 cents 
@ mile each way, estimated by the short- 
est route usually traveled in going to and 
from the regular sessions. Under the 
Economy Act of the last Congress, how- 
ever, the mileage allowance was reduced 
25 per cent, effective during the fiscal 
year 1935, which cuts the mileage allowed 
to 15 cents per mile 


|control, must make arrangements in the 
| Senate so that each Senator of their party 
can hold an influential position on at 
least one committee. 

Problems in the House. 

In the House, the problem of the Demo- 
|crats is even greater, for places must be 
found for a good many of the 321 mem- 
bers which that party has now in the 
lower branch. Selection of committee 
members in the House of Representatives 
is a task which devolves upon the Ways 
and Means Committee and the minority 
| parties, with the approval of the whole 
House. 

At present, the House has a discharge 
petition rule which is designed to per- 
mit minorities to assert their rights. Un- A current popular 
lder it, it is possible for one-third of the to the effect that, should Congress be 
House, 145 members, to sign a petition called to convene next month, for ex- 
and force a vote upon a measure even ample, all the newly elected members will 
though the leaders oppose it. come to Washington. In fact, the 73rd 

Some of the Democratic leaders of the | Congress is still in power. Should the 
Lower House feel that this rule should President call a special session, the per- 
be amended so that no vote could be sons coming to the Capitol would be the 
forced without the signature of 218 mem- | members of the present Congress, the 73rd, 
| bers, or a majority of the members of the creating, in effect, a “lame duck” session. 
| House. And so the members-elect must wait. 

Such a rule does not, of course (nor for | But calls for patronage are already com- 
|that matter does the standing rule) give |ing into the offices of party leaders. Pat- 
the minority parties, the Republicans, who ronage will become a major concern after 
number 104, together with the Progres-|q while, namely, the number of appoint- 
Sives and the Farmer-Laborites, who num- | ments to jobs to which each member will 
ber 7 and 3 respectively, any power to be entitled by party standards 
discharge bills from committees on their These patronage places range all the 
-- the Senate no such rule exists, nor gd her toe eo ee ee ee 
is one being contemplated, for the smaller a ee ain oe ie ors og A ae 
So se obviates the necessity gate, in all probability, the patronage 

This make-up of the new Congress is a wd poe as manee = = 
interesting from many other aspects * within their own jurisdictions 
also. Six of the members of the new 
House of Representatives are women, one 


misconception runs 


Request to Withdraw 


less than the number in the present —_ . ° 
House Listing of Security 
Twelve Regain Seats P ’ . P @ thats — 
, Not all companies want their securities 
Only 12 of the 50 former members of 


listed on a stock exchange. 

When the new Securities Exchange Act 
went into effect last month, the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange obtained a tempo- 
rary listing for the cumulative preferred 


the House who sought re-election will be 
present when the roll is called on Jan. 3 
These are former members who were de- 
feated in previous elections. Some mem- 
bers, also, are coming back under new la- 


bels. Thus, George J. Schneider, of Wis- ; cs x 

consin, formerly designated as a Repub- stock of the Midland Valley Railroad 
lican, will now bear the tag of the Pro- Company 

gressive Party. On Nov. 7 the SEC announced that the 


In the Upper House, one of the new 
members faces a constitutional challenge 
should he appear to take the oath of of- 
fice on Jan. 3. He is Rush D. Holt (Dem.) 
of West Virginia, victorious over Senator 
Henry D. Hatfield (Rep.). Mr. Holt is 


company had asked withdrawal from list- 
ing of this security. In its application, 
the railroad company stated that all but 
7,321 shares were held by a single cor- 
poration and that the last sale registered 
on its books took place in May, 1931. A 
hearing on this application will take place 
at SEC’s Washington office Nov. 20. 

On the subject of striking matured or 
called securities from listing, the SEC 
ruled Nov. 8 that exchanges immediately 
should suspend such issues from trading 
on the date that provisions are made for 
their redemption. 

On the same day the Federal Reserve 
Board issued two new interpretations of 
its security margin regulations. The first 
permits a broker to give his customer the 
proceeds from any sale of newly deliv- 
ered registered securities, provided the 
money is withdrawn the same day the 
customer delivered the securities to his 
broker. This is permitted because it re- 
sults in no increase in the customer’s 
debit balance with his broker. 

The other interpretation provides that 
a broker may sell the unregistered, non- 
exempted securities of a customer with a 
restricted account and deliver him the 
proceeds if the transactions take place 
on the same day. 


the Constitutional age limit until next 
Summer. . 

Two Representatives of the 73rd Con- 
gress are sending in their resignations as 
a result of the elections. Reps. E. W. Mar- 
land, of Oklahoma, and Charles H. Mar- 
tin, of Oregon, now find themselves Gov- 
ernors-elect of their respective States. At 
the same time Gov. A. Harry Moore, of 
New Jersey, is relinquishing his present 
post to become representative of his State 
in the Senate. 


Although the men who have been 





5,400. The other was Sacramento, Calif., 
which voted to form a utility district with | 
authority to raise $12.000,000 by the sale 
of bonds. 

Muskogee, Okla., having a population 
of about 32,000, voted against a bond issue 
of $1,250,000 for acquiring a municipal 
electric system. The village of Morenci, 
Ohio., ‘population, 1,700) rejected a similar’ 
proposal. 


Senators | 


| trating Company, San Francisco. 


| lace, Idaho 


| 
| + 

No Prosperity Except Under 
| sos 
Government Stimulus 
| (Continued from Page 2.] 


| fluenced by th eextent to which price- 
fixing policies in many of the industrial 





|codes are modified.” 
| As for the foreign trade outlook, there | 


is the following to say: | 


| Restrictions are increasing on the 
ternational movement of goods. 


Exports to Germany will 


in- 


decrease 


sharply owing to controlled imports which | 


hit the United States in particular. 

Deflation continues in France, where 
business continues to decline and unem- 
ployment to increase. 


In China, which was to supply a big 
market for American goods because of 


“business conditions 
the report observes. 


our silver program 
definitely are worse 
It says further: 
“These unfavorable factors appear to} 
outweigh moderate improvement in in- 
dustrial activity in the United Kingdom 
Canada, and Japan 
The economists find that bilateral trade | 
agreements by which one country seeks | 
to balance up its trade with another are | 
increasing, the world over. They then | 
add: | 
“This tendency is unfavorable to the 
United States, which has an excess of | 
commodity exports to important agri- | 
cultural-deficit countries.” | 
The outlook is for planting of 62,000,000 
; acres to wheat in this country. Normal | 
production on those acres would be 790,- 
000,000 bushels or about 165,000,000 more | 
than the Nation normally consumes. | 


Plenty of cotton is available in the 
world, in spite of the small American | 
crop 

Hogs and beef cattle promise to be | 


rather scarce and high-priced. | 





Proposed Security Issues | 
[Continued from Page 14] 


positary is to be the Central United Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland. | 








November 9, 1934 | 

The Commission has received applica- 
tion for registration of six security issues 
newly listed on exchanges. Grouped ac- 
cording to the exchanges on which regis- 








roostook Railroad Company. | 
92 shares of $50 par value common stock, 
and $5,176,000 Consolidated Refunding Mort- 
gage Four Per Cent Bonds, due July 1, 1951, 
stamped as convertible into common stock 
and subject to redemption 

American Encaustic Tiling Company, 
48.634 shares no-par common stock. 

Boston Stock Exchange: 

Edison Electric Illuminating Company of 
Boston. $20,000,000 of 3 per cent coupon 
notes, due Nov. 2, 1937, to be issued for re- 
funding purposes. | 

Standard Stock Exchange of Spokane: | 

Gladstone Mountain Mining Company, 
Spokane. Wash. 1,321,590 outstanding shares 
of 10-cent par value commo: stock. 

Standard Silver-lead Mixing 
Spokane, Wash. 2,000,000 
of common stock 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan 


Ltd 


Company, | 
outstanding shares 


| 

| 

Mining & pee 
327,000 out- 
standing shares of common stock | 

Grandview Mines, Spokane, Wash. 2,833,716 
shares of 50c par common stock 

Pend Oreille Mines & Metals 
Spokane, Wash 3,000,000 
value capital stock 

Orogrande Frisco Gold Mines, Inc., Spokane, 
Wash. 2,026,374 shares of 10-cent par value 
capital stock. 

Sullivan Gold Mining Company, 
Idaho 443,600 shares of 25-cent 
capital stock 

Montana Consolidated Mines Corporation, | 
Helena, Mont. 3,582,478 shares of 10-cent par | 
value capital stock. | 

Tadependence Lead 
lace, Idaho. 4,000,000 
Capital stock 

Golconda Extension 
3,000,000 
value capital stock. 


Company, | 
shares of $1 par 


Wallace 
par value 


Mines Company, Wal- 
shares of $1 par value 


Mining Company, Wal- 
shares of S-cent par 





Federal Charters 


| 


For Corporations: 


A Six-year Study 


| 
Trade Commission’s Survey (OVERNMENT expenditures of $242,- 


Of Need for Added Regu- 


How 


Control Utilities 


| lation: 


by the Federal 
takes the form 


Trade Commission. 
of two reports for 


tomers of public utility companies. 
Federal chartering of corporations. 


The second is a study 


companies. 


Take first the report on Federal char- 
It gives a bird’'s- 
eye view of popular and expert opinion | 
on the question from the time it first be- 
gan to be agitated. These opinions, both 
for and against, comprise studies or pro-| 
neuncements of business men, economists, 
and publicists, and legislative proposals | 
important organiza- 


tering of corporations. 


and resolutions by 
tions. 
Reasons for Charters 

| Among the reasons advanced for hav- 
jing companies incorporated under Fed- 
}eral charters were the following: 
1. Regulation would be easier. 

2. Confusion would be avoided which 
now results from the multiplicity of vary- 
ing and conflicting State laws. 


| The second report brings together for | 
the first time an exhibit of State laws as 


they rélate to public utility companies. 
It is divided by subjects, among the most 


|important of which is the regulation of 


|holding companies. What is the situation 


}on this vexed question, as indicated by 


the report? 


First, as to their legality. Most States 


| have legislation authorizing a corpora- 


tion to hold the stock of other corpora- 


Finance Corpora-/tions, although under the common law 


this was not permissible except by special 
legislative charter. In some States the 
right is restricted; in others it is uncer- 
tain. 
Contrel of Securities 
Take next the question of control. 


visions for directly regulating securéty is- 
sues by holding companies. Nor is there 
any means of controlling the valuation 
put on assets by the directors of such 


companies. 
Certain activities of these companies 
may be indirectly controlled in a few 


States through the operating companies 
subsidiary to them. For example, if an 
operating company asks for a rate change, 
the request may be granted on condition 
that the holding company observes stipu- 
lated requirements. This method can be 
applied, however, only when the operat- 
ing company comes to the State commis- 
sion for relief, 
Lack of State Regulation 

Other points brought out in the Trade 

Commission's report include: 


I. Five States have no provision for the 


public determination of utility rates. In 
eight States which regulate utility com- 
panies, gas and electric companies are 


of State laws 
regulating corporations, particularly pub- 
lic utility companies and their holding | 


No 
State has any general and adequate pro- | 


the States 


| After deducting the cash in the Treasury, 
the net debt stood at $25,496,000,000, com- 

. ‘ |} pared with the previous record of $25,- 
A six-year job has just been completed | 78 000,000 on One. 31, 1919. 

It | 
the 
Senate, each on a subject of vital inter- | 
est to business men, investors, and cus- | 


|higher than usual. 
| $18,700,000, compared to average figures 
| of one-third that amount. The Army and 
Navy also cost the Government 
than they usually do. 
000 was expended on them. 
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Borden 
99TH CONSECUTIVE 
Commo. Divipenp 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable December 1, 
1934, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 15, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed 
The Borden Company 
E. L. Noerzer, Treasurer, 
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LTHOUGH we are in theJbusiness of lending money, we 

frequently recommend to an applicant that he should 

not borrow. There are many worthy cases where we advise 

some way out of temporary financial difficulty other than by 
making a Household Loan. 

But if circumstances indicate that a loan is the best solu- 
tion to the family’s financial problem the cash is made avail- 
able promptly. 

If you are an employer, you probably know a number of 
workers who would benefit by Household’s unbiased aid in 
reorganizing their personal finances. Household helps the bor- 
rower by showing him how to get the most from his income 
while reducing indebtedness in regular monthly payments. 


Every day hundreds of husbands and wives apply to 
Household for loans of $30 to $300. Family financial ills are 
discussed and a workable plan for reorganizing family finances 
is outlined. Just as the commercial banker serves the busi- 
ness man, Household helps the borrower refinance old indebt- 
edness, meet emergencies, or take advantage of opportunities. 


Employersin 112 cities (listed on this page) and surrounding 
communities will find this Household Loan and Money Man- 
agement service available through the local Household office. 
A booklet, explaining the Plan in detail, will be furnished 
in quantities should you wish to pass them on to employees. 
We'll gladly supply further information at your request. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND SUBSIDIARIES —56th Year of Service 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


ABOUT THE COST @ Loans of $30 to $300 repaid in monthly 
installments may be called “retail loans’! Efficiencies never can reduce retail 
loan prices to the level of wholesale (bank loan) prices. ‘However, when 
sound business methods are devised which permit “retailing” money to 
husbands and wives on their signatures at monthly rates lower than those 
now charged, Household will be among the first to lower its charges. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
One year, $5: two years, $8. Wostage to Canada, $1 
extra Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra Ad. 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 
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Ho>-*<a% UT OF THE twenty-eight million persons who 
¢ ? voted last week, fifteen million embraced the 
, Q f Roosevelt leadership, while twelve million ex- 
HOrwedit pressed Republican opposition. 

There were no issues except the President’s own record. 
For it is incredible that 321 candidates, labelled Demo- 
crats, were as individuals in every single case better qual- 
ified than 321 candidates, labelled Republican, in city, 
town, country, amid various industrial or agricultural con- 
ditions. 

What did the fifteen million people mean to say by their 
votes? What did the twelve million mean to say by their 
opposition ? 

These questions are far more important than whether 
the Republican party is about to die or whether the Dem- 
ocratic party is entrenched for twenty years. Neither 
continvency is probable, but this is the usual time for 
burying political parties that refuse to stay dead. 

Franklin Roosevelt had such an experience just six 
years ago. His friend and colleague, Alfred E. Smith, had 
been handed the worst defeat any Democratic nominee 
had ever experienced. Mr. Roosevelt himself had been 
dragged into the nomination for the governorship of New 
York State by sheer force of Mr. Smith’s persuasion and 
had won the election by a narrow margin. 
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Mr. Roosevelt couldn’t believe 


PARTIES ONLY the Democratic party was dying. 
AS STRONG AS He wrote letters that very week 

to fellow-Democrats in every 
THEIR LEADERS State of the Union. He urged 
them to consider new leadership, new ideas and new lines 
of battle. Four years later he himself was swept into 
office by the largest vote ever given any presidential nom- 
inee of either party. 

To put it another way, the Republican ticket was driven 
from power in the biggest defeat it had ever suffered. 

During the week immediately after the 1928 election, it 
was argued that a political party which could poll fifteen 
million votes against Mr. Hoover’s twenty-two million 
was by no means on the way to the grave. 

So might it be said today that a political party which 
can poll twelve million votes in an off-year election has 
plenty of vitality. 

But we are sometimes misled into thinking of parties 
as cohesive units, as based on fundamental principles 
rather than upon the quality and vision of its leadership. 

There has been and is only one question before the 
American electorate since 1929—recovery from the most 
severe depression in our history. 

How has each political party, how has the national 
leadership met that challenge? 

What has been done to get millions of unemployed back 
to work, what has been done to safeguard homes and bank 
deposits and jobs? How did the Republicans propose to 
bring back prosperity? 
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The people as a whole vote on 


PEOPLE VOTE such concrete questions and not 
FOR APPARENT on the ~~edle theory of gold 
BENEFITS purchase. 


For more than a year and.a 
half, Franklin Roosevelt has had the powers of a benevo- 
lent dictator. He has courageously tackled the problems of 
recovery, going to extremes in some instances and using 
the funds, actual and potential, of all the people through 
the medium of the federal government to supply credit to 
the panic-minded and to supply food and shelter to the 
needy. 

To those who have raised the cry of unsoundness, Mr. 
Roosevelt has answered with the simple word “emer- 
gency.” 

_ To those who have raised the cry of permanent change 
in the American system of constitutional government, 
Mr. Roosevelt has answered “Let us wait and see.” 

The average man looks back—not ahead. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor may say, as it did last week, that 
business is not as good as it was a year ago but it must 
have been better for some people. Ostensibly it must have 
seemed better for fifteen million persons who voted for 
the Roosevelt ticket and it may or may not have been bet- 
ter for the twelve million who voted the Republican ticket. 

The man with responsibility for other people’s money, 
on the other hand, looks ahead—not behind. He admits 
and concedes improvement in general morale and a trend 
toward recovery. But he worries about the future—how 
the same American people are going to behave when they 
are asked to pay their debts. 

For it is not unprecedented to borrow the people’s 
money and disburse it generously. The Democratic Ad- 
ministration has been disbursing funds much more gen- 
erously than its predecessor the Hoover administration. 
Priming of the pump with borrowed funds has been a na- 
tional policy since 1929. The Democrats have shown 
themselves more aggressive, more original, and Cer- 
tainly more effective in this than their predecessors. 

The American people have decided also that a year and 
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VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


The American People Have Voted For a Middle of the Road Course Between Extremes and | 
Have Expressed Their Continued Faith in the President---Economic Recovery Is the Real 
Goal Which Should Challenge a New Republican Leadership 





By DAviID LAWRENCE 


a half is not a sufficient time in which to give trial to new 
policies and new leadership and that since the general 
trend is good hence there should be no change. 


v 
GENERAL TREND The voters, as a whole, looked 
upon a vote for the Democratic 
GOOD IS VIEW ticket as a vote to sustain Mr. 
OF THE VOTERS Roosevelt's policies and they re- 
garded a vote for the Republican 
ticket as a vote for some unexplained and unclarified al- 
ternative. 

To many of the fifteen million voters, Mr. Roosevelt 
seemed the apostle of a new order, a genius in reconciling 
the extremists of economic reform with the practical men 
of affairs. They regarded him as an inspired public serv- 
ant whose presence at the helm of the ship of state was 
sufficient to take a chance on anybody with the Demo- 
cratic insignia who clambered aboard. 

But what were the twelve million opponents thinking 
about? They saw Mr. Roosevelt no doubt as a great 
leader, a man of fine impulses and deep human sympathies 
but a man responsive to tides that were driving him to 
more and more spending of the taxes of future genera- 
tions. They saw him as an experimenter with large eco- 
nomic forces, as a man who for some strange reason kept 
at his side as advisers persons with impractical and un- 
sound ideas. They saw him as a man who could risk an 
unbalanced budget and see threats to the stability of the 
dollar without seeming to adopt immediate measures of 
protection. 
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Indeed, the opposition to Mr. 

BIG MAJORITY Roosevelt was concerned with 

INCREASES TASK what was going to happen. The 

defense was concerned with what 

OF PRESIDENT had happened. And the major- 

ity of the voters were willing to trust the future to the 
wisdom and skill of Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

The election, of course, does not erase these anxieties. 
It does not bring the day of reckoning any closer. 
It merely postpones that occasion. For the process of 
borrowing indefinitely has been confirmed as a national 
program. 

Yet the Chief Executive entrusted with vast power last 
week cannot shake off these anxieties and responsibilities. 
The election was no surprise to Mr. Roosevelt. He knew 
the overwhelming victory was coming. He began weeks 
ago to worry about handling his majority. 

Would some of these self-same Democrats begin to get 
cocky and imagine they were the leaders or would they 
obey his leadership? And would the eight or ten million 
unemployed grow more restless and demand more federal 
funds and would the Democrats in Congress, feeling the 
pressure from the masses, vote to inflate the currency and 
to spend wildly in a desperate effort to satisfy the discon- 
tented? 

For the last three months, Mr. Roosevelt has seen a 
threat of this type on his left wing. But he has also seen 
a dangerous threat on his right wing. Would the cap- 
italists, large and small, the people in large corporations 
and the persons with savings in the bank grow appre- 
hensive? Would prices begin to sky-rocket and would 
government bonds begin to drop off in price as a flight be- 
gan to buy things like land and buildings and commodi- 
ties—the usual process of inflation, indeed the course by 
which the German mark went to zero? 

v 
So the President turned some- 
ANOTHER KIND what toward the right. His radio 
OF ELECTION speech of September 30th was re- 
OCCURS DAILY assuring. His speech a month 
later to the American Bankers 
Association was in the same vein. 

Mr. Roosevelt full well knows that while congressional 
elections happen every two years there’s another kind of 
an election every week day at ten a. m., when the people 
who have bonds issued by the government elect to sell or 
buy more. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s job, therefore, is to keep government 
bonds at par and to keep the right wing from growing 
panicky and frightened. 

Hence the middle of the road course would seem to be 
the natural route for the President to follow. He cannot 
and is not likely to recede from the assurances he has 
given business just because he now has had unexam- 
pled support at the polls. He cannot know how many 
of the great American middle class accepted those very 
assurances given in his radio talk as an answer to the Re- 
publicans who were shouting calamity. He cannot be 
sure of anything except that the people believe he 
means what he says. He can ill afford to reverse any 
statement of principle he may have uttered. He may alter 
the details, change the formula but on the basic principle 
cf government guidance of private init:ative and the re- 
tention of the profit-and-loss system there can be no devi- 
ation without risking a landslide in the other direction in 
a future election. 

The American people are at heart liberal and conserv- 











WOODROW WILSON 
President of the United States 1913-1921 
“Patriotism consists of some very practical things. 
It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our na- 
tiona! life are and to face them with candor.” 
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ative. They are not radical in the sense of chasing rain- 
bows. And they are not afraid of a new idea because it’s 
new if it is soundly, honestly, and impartially adminis- 
tered in a broad series of governmental acts. 

The American people are opposed to dishonesty and 
graft in politics. Some day they will register their dis- 
approval of the spoils system. 

The American people are against high taxes and some 
day they will refuse to pay for the mistakes and extrav- 
agances of an unsound fiscal policy. 

But it takes time for the tax collector to come around. 


WHAT HAPPENS Beck in 1928 and 1929 the 


money of the American people 


TO SELLERS WHENwas borrowed freely through the 
BONDS GO BAD medium of investment — 


who floated large loans. 
American people accepted those loans on the say-so of 
the investment bankers. 

Then the loans went bad. It mattered little that the 
investment bankers pointed to a world economic up- 
heaval—conditions, they said, beyond their control. The 
vengeance of the people, the passion of the people, was 
nevertheless, let loose against the individuals who sold 
the bonds. 

The public debt of $27,000,000,000 such as we have to- 
day is not too large for the American people to bear. It 
was that high in war time. But if it gets to $32,000,000,- 
000 in the federal classification and reaches $18,000,000,- 
000 in the state and city categories there may be a reaction. 

The question then will be whether this generation 
should pay or whether payment should be deferred to fu- 
ture generations. 

Debts are more easily created than paid. There is no 
way to force payment beyond the hurting point. 

The Allies borrowed $10,000,000,000 from us when they 
were in an emergency. They have been prodded to pay 
by all the words in the dictionaries of diplomacy and good 
will. But their peoples refuse to pay. 

The same experience has developed with respect to do- 
mestic debt in other countries. 

There comes a time when the youth refuse to pay the 
debts of their fathers. Sometimes there are patriotic bon- 
fires when the people are urged to burn their bonds. Or 
else a government offers to buy in at a low figure. 


Vv . 
PUBLIC WELFARE Let us hope that nothing of 


this kind happens to America. 
SHOULD BE For government bonds are 
AIM OF ALL owned by the people in larger 
proportion than any other kind 
of investments. Everybody is in the same boat, including 
the President, who is just as conscious of his trusteeship 
as any critic. 

But will the President fight against the forces of infla- 
tion and unlimited spending, and if he does, will he have 
the support of the people or the opposition of groups? 

The election gives Mr. Roosevelt a big majority but he 
needs the constant support of the people who went to the 
polls, including the twelve million who voted the Repub- 
lican ticket, in all measures which look toward a balanced 
budgetary program and toward a sound and stabilized 
currency. 

As for impractical proposals and measures that seek to 
undermine our business system causing more unemploy- 
ment, the President needs intelligent and outspoken crit- 
icism to aid him in overcoming the forces that would drive 
him to the left against his will and against his better judg- 
ment. 

Partisanship of the political sort should now be ad- 
journed. 

Partisanship, however, in behalf of honorable handling 
of the people’s money should grow even more intense in 
the future months than in the past. Partisanship in be- 
half of convictions based upon human experience should 
become even more pronounced. 

We should pay less and less attention to political par- 
ties as such and more attention to mass welfare. 

It ought to be remembered that Abraham Lincoln was 
a Republican. 

Abraham Lincoln thought in terms of the whole peo- 
ple and not a privileged few or a favored class. He had 
the confidence of the whole people because he was gov- 
erned by humane instincts and human principles. 

The Republican label is no better and no worse than the 
Democratic label. 

But Republican leadership has been and still is inferior 
to Democratic leadership. 

Let the leadership in the Republican party become 
more solicitous than its rival for the public welfare. 

Let the country be treated at last to the comforting 
thought that its major parties are truly trying not merely 
to attain or retain public office and political jobs but are 
striving zealously to make America a country in which 
every man and woman shall have a better chance to earn, 
a better chance to enjoy the fruits of his or her toil, a bet- 
ter chance to recover the standards of decent living that 
have been swept away in the maelstroms of world wide 

readjustment. 
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